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WOMEN'S 
“ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white army duck uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE and CUSHION HEEL AND 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking molded outsole. 
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for correct 
All Star sizes 4 to 10; 


WOMEN'S 
“GLENVILLE” 
19486 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford; white army duck up backed 
to drill; foxing to edge of sole; blue upper 
foxing ; corrugated toe guard; full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COMFORT CUSH- 
ION ARCH. Non-marking crepe outsole. 


real foot comfort. 
sizes 3 to 
RUBBER COMPANY 


WOMEN'S 
“COACH” 
19240 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white army duck uppers backed to drill; 
blue upper foxing; heavy white toe guard; CUSHION 
HEEL and full-length SPONGE INSOLE: non-marking 
molded outsole. 


WOMEN'S 
“GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe design outsole. 
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THE GYM SUIT THAT 


x HIGH FASHION STYLING 


4 ONE-PIECE YET LOOKS LIKE TWO 


* CHOICE OF WHITE, BLUE OR NAVY 


NO RAW seaus 


This is the gym suit for those of you who want the latest, the 
smartest, the smoothest! The suit that combines high fashion, dur- 
able construction and low, low price. The dream suit girls all love 
for gym class, competition meets, summer vacation, for anywhere 
smart sportswear is worn! 


This Moore Gym Suit, newest in the collection, is asking for your 
approval. See how flattering are the long, lithe lines of this one- 
piecer that looks like a two-piece outfit. See how well it's made — 
how it has the stamina needed to stand up and look pretty day 
after day, year after year. Find out what it has that you never 
thought you'd find in a gym suit — even for dollars more! Look 
it over now. Then give it the nod. Try it for your girls. 


— See this Moore suit and the other 


lovelies all in color in our newest booklet, ‘‘For the Time of Your 
Life." If your copy hasn't reached you, write us for another. Or 
write for somple suits. 


if your suits are supplied by a local dealer, write us, giving us dealer's name 


E. R. MOORE CO. 

932 Dokin $t., Chicago 13, Ill., GR 7-3600 

11 West 4and St, New York 96, Y.. PE 6-317 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


‘Boston 6 Avon Lane, Natick, Natick 2974 Milwaukee 1225 N. Water St., Marquette 4243 
Buffale Prudential Bidg., Cleveland 6777 Ocean Springs, Miss. Highway 90, Phone 5601 
Philadelphia wry Exchange Bidg., R! 6-3975 Minneapolis Plymovth Bidg., Atlantic 5301 * 


Denrike Bidg., Notional 2610 $f. Lovis 4378 Lindell poe lucas 0242 
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They’re Preferred Because 
They're Woven To Last! 


Yes, McArthur towels—both Super-Gym and Super-Turk are 
naturally preferred by school systems everywhere. Woven of 
long staple, triple-twisted two-ply yarns, these men-sized (20” 
x 40” shrunk length) deliver 350 to 500 uses and launderings 

. Write today for more valuale information about McArthur 
towels. Read about the McArthur Towel plan, too—a real aid 


to school economy! 
& SONS, INC. @ 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Villand, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y. 


NOTCH GRIPS “7ée Fincot In 
WOMEN’S CANVAS FOOTWEAR 


Snugfit rbrches and 


FOR BASKETBALL — 
THE LITEGRIP 


Suction cup outsole assures 
quick starts and sure stops — 
ventilating eyelets. 


% FOR GYM- THE ASBURY 


Popular oxford in lace-to-toe ~ 
or regular design. | © | 


Beacon Falls Rubber 
Dept.. 9 Beacon Falls, 
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1952 
Sept. 8-11 
93rd Annual Meeting of American Den- 
tal Association, St. Louis. 
Oct. 19-21 
7th Annual Industrial Recreation Confer- 
ence at Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 
Oct. 20-24 
National Safety Council's 40th Congress 
and Exposition, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
Meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, Cleveland. 
Oct. 24 
United Nations Day. 
Oct. 26-30 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Annual Convention, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
3rd Annual Meeting of the National As- 
sociation for Music Therapy at Hotel 
Kansan, Topeka, Kan. 
Dec. 29-30 
College Physical Education Association 
meeting, New York City. 
1953 
March 25-28 
Central District Convention, Sioux Falls. 
April 8-10 
Southern District Convention, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
Southwest District Convention, Logan. 
April 16-18 
Northwest District Convention, Missoula. 
April 19-23 
Eastern District Convention, Pittsburgh. 
April 29-May 1 
Midwest District Convention, Madison. 


Order your copy of 
1952 CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 
128 pp. $2.00 
AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Are you looking for free mate- 
rials for your fall classes? Here 
in the September Journal you will 
find plenty of coupons to clip, so 
get the scissors busy early! 
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The start of a new school year is a good time 
to take a new look at the eating habits of your 
pupils ...and put more emphasis on the study 
of food. 

Alert teachers know the value of nutrition 
and health education. They know it is in the 
lower grades that habits are formed which last 
on into adult life. 


And you can see results of such a program 
almost at once! Classes on food are lively and 
interesting ...it’s a subject which your boys 

and girls will like to study. It’s an im- 
portant part of their lives. Then, too, 
as you see the results mirrored in 
improved eating habits, you also 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Once Again... It’s Time 
To Check Food Habits 


FREE Teaching Materials -To Help You 


see the reflection in more responsive minds. 
Healthy pupils actually sparkle. 

To help in checking all-important food 
habits, send today for the latest TEACHING MA- 
TERIALS CATALOG. This booklet lists more than 
thirty free teaching aids for Home Economics, 
Health and Nutrition Education Classes. 


TEACHING AIDS—FREE! 


W..cat Flour Institute, Dept. JAA-9, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ii! 
Without obligation, please send me a free copy of tne latest TEACH- 
ING MATERIALS CATALOG listing more than thirty free teaching 
aids, so that I may order exactly what I need for my classes. | am a 
teacher in: (Please check) 
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THIS 
GAME 
OF 
FOOTBALL 


6 
LYNN O. WALDORF 


University of California 
Ready in September 


Concentrating on the fundamentals 
and fine points of the game as it 
is played today, this new book con- 
tains one of the most detailed and 
comprehensive analyses of football 
ever written. 


In thorough fashion, “Pappy” 
Waldorf covers the line and offen- 
sive backfield maneuvers such as 
blocking, running, punting, passing 
and pass receiving, and the defen- 
sive line and backfield play, in- 
cluding tackling, pass defense, 
blocking a kick, etc. While the 
author’s own system of defense and 
of exploiting the “T” naturally 
come in for the greatest exposition, 
there is also a discussion of other 
types and styles of football. Here, 
too, is a wealth of information on 
the organization of practice, condi- 
tioning, and training of the athletes. 


The author has also made a unique 
contribution to the study of the 
game through the use of statistics. 
No football student or enthusiast 
can afford to overlook the array of 
statistical evidence compiled by the 
author, which constitutes a brand 
new tool for analyzing the game. 
Finally, there is a memorable state- 
ment on the place of football in the 
school and college curriculum and 
in American life itself. 62 diagrams 


and 16 excellent photographs are 
included. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42nd N. Y. C. 36 


Paul Haun, M.D., is Assistant Professor of 
psychiatry in the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Richard Kraus is in charge of the Inter- 
divisional Program in Dance of 
College, Columbia University. 


‘Teachers 


Elena M. Sliepcevich is Associate Protessor 
of Health Education, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Stephen E. Epler, director of the Vanport 
Extension Center, Oregon State System of 
Education, Portland, originated the game 
of six-man football. He is author of Six- 
Man Football, published in 1938 by Hai 
per and Brothers. 

Dr. Harold kK. Jack is Supervisor of Health, 
Physical Education, Safety, and Recreation, 
Virginia State Department of Education, 
Richmond. 

Josephine Fiske, chairman ot the National 
Section on Women's Athletics, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


teaches at 


Dr. Arthur S. Daniels, protessor of physical 
education at Ohio State University, was 
guest speaker at the recent national PTA 
meetings in Indianapolis. 


cing 


Masters Theses in Health, 
Physical Education, and R 


by Thomas K. Cureton 
Price $3.00 


3,500 individual titles from 1930-46 


292pp. 


Over 
cross-indexed under subjects and areas. Sup- 


plements will keep the index up to date. 


Revised Edition 
Research Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
by the AAHPER Research Council 
535pp. Price $5.00 


Includes library, historical, photographi 


cal, and laboratory research; test construc 
tion; statistical prediction; and writing the 


research report. 


Order Now 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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To help you solve 
a touchy 
teen-age problem 
[f the girls in your classes are approach- 


ing their teens . . 
teens . 


. or are in their early 
. . you may be wondering how 
to handle the subject of menstruation. 


For even teachers sometimes find 
this a difficult subject to discuss . . . 
especially if some of their students are 
shy or sensitive. 

To help make it easier for you to 
give all of your girl students a modern, 
normal viewpoint about this very im- 
portant physical function, the makers 
of Modess offer these two free aids: 


1. “Growing Up and Liking It.”"A 
booklet of facts and tips about 
menstruation written especially for 
young girls. Illustrated, doctor- 
approved. 


2. Modess Educational Portfolio. 
A complete guide for class discus- 
sions containing a teaching guide, 
large anatomical chart, two book- 
lets on menstruation, and cards 
for ordering further free material. 


Address requests for portfolio and/ 
or as many booklets as you wish, to: 
Miss Anne Shelby, Box 5275, 
Personal Products Corporation, 
Milltown, New Jersey. 
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In This Issue 

e Our September cover hon- 
ors the new Recreational 
Therapy Section established 
at the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion last April. Pictured are 
several types of recreational 
therapy activities. Montage 
courtesy Veterans Administra- 
tion Recreation Service, Spe- 
cial Services. 

e When you read about the 
AAHPER-NEA Travel Tour 
to the Olympics, you will wish 
you had been able to go too. 
See page 8 

e The leading article, by Paul 
Haun, M.D., describes recre- 
ational therapy in a mental 
hospital of today, comparing 
the present attitude with that 
of several years ago. 

e A new JourNAL feature be- 
gins in this issue—a Recrea- 
tional Therapy column (p. 
46). 

e Association members can 
keep up to date on national 
resolutions on athletics (p. 
16) and on AAHPER plans 
for 1952-54 (p. 30). The 1952 
honor award biographies ap- 
pear on pages 32-33. Current 
district and state officers are 
listed in Your District Re- 
porter. 

e Don't miss the article on 
six-man football by its origi- 
nator, Stephen Epler (p. 14). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
mew address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address 
Circulation Dept.. AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. Du- 
plicate copies cannot 
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of the Quarterly, $1.25. 
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Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association 
membership dues covers Journal subscription fee 
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Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member 
1; $10 for Journal and Researeh Quarterly). 
The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded in 1885, is & non-profit organi- 
setien and is a Department of the National Education Association. 
The contents of previous issues of the Jeurnal can be found by consulting Education Index. 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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__ essential to our 
~ nations strength 


For better work and better health 


Recent research has emphasized the importance of a 
good breakfast, yet surveys show that many workers 


start the day with poor breakfasts... or with none. 

It has been demonstrated that the omission of break- 

fast results in a decrease in maximum work output.! A 

substantial breakfast, containing milk as a source of 

animal protein reduces mid- 

morning fatigue and gives a feel- 

ing of well-being. Breakfasts 

containing liberal amounts of 

protein result in a slower decline 

of blood sugar levels than do 

. = meals of other types. Low blood 

pe sugar levels are associated with 

we P| feelings of tiredness and hunger.? 

Adding one glass of milk to a breakfast of fruit, bread, 

and butter was shown, in a recent study, to increase 

efficiency of protein utilization. The redistribution of 

animal protein brought about by this shift of milk to 

breakfast was effective even though the day’s total 
supply of protein was unchanged.* 


What has been found to be true of a good breakfast 


need not be limited in application 

to that meal alone. An adequate 

diet, including milk and its prod- 

ucts and ample quantities of other 

protective foods, can be one of our 

greatest assets in increasing the 

efficiency of our workers and in 

building the strength ofour country. 

1. Tuttle, W. W., Daum, K., Myers, L., and Martin, C. Effect of omit- 
ting breakfast on the pinralagie a response of men. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 
2 32 (May) 1950 

2. ‘Orent- Keiles, E. and x 4 we L. The breakfast meal in relation 
to blood sugar values. 827. Washington, 1949. 

3. Leverton, R. M., and ao M. R. Nitrogen excretion of BD ssrscgge re- 


lated to = distribution of animal protein in daily meals. J. Nutr. 39:57 
(Sept.) 


ti DAIRY COUNCIL 


1 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
Since 1915... the Pei Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
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Recreation in the Mental Hospital= A Philosophy 


EVERAL YEARS AGO I had the privi- 
~ lege of surveying a general hos- 
pital located in the suburbs of one 
of America’s thriving cities. The 
building, originally constructed as 
a resort hotel, had served as a hos- 
pital for only a brief period. The 
spacious banquet hall sparkled with 
crystal. Silken draperies hung in the 
drawing rooms and the graceful 
curve of the balcony stair was high- 
lighted with carved reliefs and the 
dark gleam of hand-rubbed wood. 

As we entered the lobby, one of 
my escorts pointed to the vaulted 
ceiling, glowing softly under an am- 
ber light, and spoke with consider- 
able feeling, “Look at that, if you 
will. It’s going to be painted a nice 
institutional color by next month, 
or I'll know the reason why.” He 
mentioned that a reflecting pool had 
already been filled in at considerable 
expense because certain visitors had 
taken to dropping their gum wrap- 
pers in the water. Arrangements 
were under way for replacing the 
handsome and comfortable furniture 
in the public rooms with sturdy 
wooden benches, and plans were 
rapidly developing to fence off an 
outdoor swimming pool, since its ac- 
cessibility was an ever present hazard 
to the ambulant patients who might 
thoughtlessly tumble into its depths. 


by PAUL HAUN, M.D. 


Attitudes of Several Years Age 

That evening the superintendent 
of the hospital told me of his dis- 
satisfaction with the physical plant; 
of his disgust with its obtrusive and 
inappropriate beauties; of his con- 
viction that the enervating charms 
of the surroundings turned every pa- 
tient into a malingerer who refused 
to face the grim business of getting 
well. 

“You cannot,” he said, “practice 
the right kind of medicine under 
such conditions. Our patients aren’t 
used to this sort of life. Why, some 
of them never get ‘beyond the third 
grade. They come from simple 
homes, maybe not even a bathroom. 
You coddle them along, wait on 
them hand and foot, and what can 
you expect? Getting them out of the 
hospital is like pulling teeth. They 
never had it so good. It seems to me 
the secondary gain is just too great.” 

The next day we looked at the 
hospital's statistics, admission and 
discharge rate, duration of hospitali- 
zation, readmissions, out-patient 
visits. Why, I asked, was there so 
creditable a showing? It seemed that 
the hospital had been open only a 
short time and the true curve was yet 
to be shown in the graphs. How was 
it that the hospital’s record could be 
so favorably compared with that of 
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similar medical centers in the com- 
munity? The staff, it appeared, had 
been repeatedly warned of the dan- 
ger and constantly struggled with it. 

Would things be better when the 
tennis courts were gone, the sun 
decks closed, the golf course sold to 
a private club? Would the patients 
see again that life was very real and 
very earnest when all the rooms had 
been painted that nice institutional 
color, when all the light bulbs had 
dimmed a little and all the corridors 
had acquired that safe and natural 
odor of phenol and ether and _ per- 
haps a little blood? It seemed that 
all these things would come to pass. 


Mechanistic Approach 

There are correlaries to the honest 
and sincere views held by our su- 
perintendent. Just as a conviction 
that the world is round necessitates 
a belief in gravity, in centrifugal 
force, and in the balance of celestial 
dynamics, so our director's philoso- 
phy of patient care necessitates other 
assumptions: that diseases are inde- 
pendent entities striking impersonal- 
ly at the human being; that illnesses 
are diagnosed and treated quite ob- 
jectively, much as an automobile me- 
chanic corrects a sticking valve; that 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Olympic Stadium, Helsinki, showing 
flag and flame tower. 


S THE SOUND of the last notes of 
Atte Olympic hymn faded, the 
five-gun salute resounded and_ the 
Olympic torch was extinguished. So 
ended the last day in Helsinki for 
the AAHPER-NEA Olympic Games 
‘Tour Group. 

The group which met in New 
York and sailed on the S.S. Saturnia 
June 19, was made up of 23 persons 
—physical education teachers, class- 
room teachers, a school principal, 
and a nurse. ‘Tour arrangements 
were made by the Division of Travel 
Service of the National Education 
Association and co-operating non- 
profit European Agencies. Dr. Rach- 
el Bryant, Association Consultant in 
Physical Education and Women’s 
Athletics, was tour leader. 

The itinerary included Genoa, 
Nice, Paris, London, Amsterdam, Co- 
penhagen, Lund, Stockholm, and 
Helsinki. On the return trip, the 
group stopped at Florence and Rome 
before sailing from Naples August 
ll. 


On Board Ship 


The trip on the S.S. Saturnia was 
an excellent opportunity for travel 
orientation. Contacts with other pas- 
sengers gave opportunities for prac- 
tice in languages, studying rates of 
foreign money exchange, and_ find- 
ing out things of interest about the 
countries we were going to visit and 
their people. Certain feelings of in- 
security were dispelled as the hun- 
dreds of questions began to be an- 
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swered. Also, the members of the 
group discovered that where lan- 
guage barriers exist, sign language is 
universal. 

It was interesting that, although 
most of the group were strangers at 
the beginning of .the sea trip, all 
were well acquainted and calling 
each other by first names before the 
ship docked. Highlights of the trip 
were the square dances organized by 
the group, the hundreds of vendors 
who came out to the ship in their 
tiny boats in the Gibraltar harbor, a 
three-hour sightseeing trip in Barce- 
lona, and the Captain’s dinner and 
ball. 


Visits to European Schools 


Our tour had been arranged so 
that we could see physical education 
and recreation facilities where pos- 
sible. Unfortunately, since European 
schools also have vacation during 
the summer, we could not visit many 
schools which were in session. 

However, in London we did visit 
one elementary school during the 
closing week, and saw a physical ed- 
ucation class and a sports class. Here 
we found the two considered as sep- 
arate units, physical education class- 
es meeting three times and the sports 
classes twice each week. 

In Paris we visited three institu- 
tions: the Superior Normal School 
of Physical Education for Men, the 
Superior Normal School of Physical 
Education for Women, and the Na- 
tional Sports Institute. A group of 
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second- and third-year men at the 
first institution gave us a demonstra- 
tion of the work they were prepar- 
ing to do at the International Con- 
gress at Bordeaux the next week. At 
the Normal School for Women, en- 
trance examinations for next fall’s 
entering class were in progress, and 
at the National Sports Institute ath- 
letes from many countries were prac- 
ticing for the Olympic Games. Their 
itineraries had been scheduled via 
Paris and they had made a stop-over 
in order to take advantage of this 
institution’s fine facilities for prac- 
tice purposes. 

In Amsterdam we had a very in- 
teresting evening talking with three 
American physical education teach- 
ers who had just completed a year’s 
teaching in Holland under the Ful- 
bright Program. 

In Denmark the group had the op- 
portunities of visiting the Interna- 
tional Peoples High School at Elsi- 
nore and the Gymnastic School of 
Krogshedes. The Gymnastic School] 
was having a six-weeks summer ses- 
sion for girls, and these students 
gave us a demonstration of Danish 
Gymnastics. 


Demonstration in Sweden 


In Lund, the home city of Peer 
Ling, and the birthplace of Swedish 
gymnastics, we visited the many 
parks, monuments, and institutions 
dedicated to Ling’s memory. Here, 
in a beautiful, modern civic recrea- 
tion center, we were given a special 
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demonstration of Swedish handball 
by teams from Lund and Malms. 

In Stockholm we observed many 
playgrounds and modern schools on 
our sightseeing tours and spent one 
morning at the National Gymnastic 
Institute and Physiological Research 
Center. 


Welcomed to Helsinki 


In Helsinki, arrangements had 
been made for the group to be 
lodged in private homes during their 
stay at the Olympic Gaines. This 
gave a unique opportunity to make 
personal contacts and get to know 
better the Finnish people, who were 
hosts for the Olympic Games. 

Our European tour guide did not 
accompany us to Helsinki and we 
were “on our own,” so to speak. 
However, our entrance to the city 
was eased considerably by our being 
met by Miss Tuulikki Kyllénen, who 
had just returned to Finland after 
a year’s study in the United States. 


Finns Planned Well 


Much has been written in the 
newspapers about the Olympic 
Games but a few of our group’s ob- 
servations might be in order. The 
Finnish Olympic Committee had or- 


ganized, planned, and administered 
the Games in a magnificent manner. 
The facilities for the contests, 


_many of them built in anticipation 


of the 1940 Games and others more 
recently, were perfect for their par- 
ticular purpose. The devices for tim- 
ing, measuring, judging, and record- 
ing results visually, were ultra-mod- 
ern. The scheduling of events was 
such that if you arrived any place a 
minute late you missed the first 
event. 


Excellent Housing 


The housing of contestants in 
beautiful buildings with practice 
(Concluded on page 51) 


Above: Nurmi 
lighting Olym- 
pic torch. 
Right: Square 
dancing on 
board the S.S. 


“Saturnia.” 


TRAVEL GROUP IN STOCKHOLM 


First Row: (L. to R.) Lucy Mitzelfeld, Mrs. Ida Laakso, Mrs. Frances Meyers, Mrs. Ina Shields, Amelita Martinez, Mrs. 


Mamie Riddle, Betty Forner, Melissa Chase, Gene Kidder, Edwina Jones, Mrs. Florence Smith. Second Row: M 


Ames (representative of the co-operative), William Johnson, Hettye Elizey, Sue Hall, Lulu Waas, Delia Hussey, Jeannette 
Saurborn, Margo Lyttle, Mrs. Elsie Phillips, Rachel Bryant, Catherine Griffin, Margaret Whiston. Third Row: James Crakes. 
Sven Blomquist (Stockholm guide), Eric Thorsen (European tour guide). 
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Metropolitan Vocational High School 


Television production students work with a dummy camera—and a live chet 


a high ‘lil for performers 


The New York School of the Performing 
Arts educates its students for their careers 


“ OU MEAN—he wants to start 

school to train chorus girls?” 

‘The conservative lawyers and busi- 
nessmen of New York City’s Board 
of Education leaned back in their 
chairs and stared bleakly at the pro- 
posal that had been submitted to 
them by Dr. Franklin J. Keller. 
Dr. Keller's Preposal 

Dr. Keller, veteran principal ol 
the Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, had just proposed that a sep- 
arate division of the school be estab- 
lished, to train New York City high 
school students in the performing 
arts: music, drama, and dance. In 
the opinion of the Board of Educa- 
tion members, this was a far cry from 
the school’s previous policy of pre- 
paring students to enter the so-called 
“useful trades” of radio repair work, 
pipefitting, plumbing, commercial 
art and photography, auto repair 
work and the like! 

It was Dr. Keller’s contention that 
a real need existed for the Board of 
Education to establish a school that 
would offer talented and determined 
youngsters an opportunity to gain 
a regular academic education and, 
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by RICHARD KRAUS 


at the same time, a rounded profes- 
sional education in performing arts. 

So convincing were Dr. Keller's 
arguments that the Board of Educa- 
tion was finally empowered to find 
a plant for the kind of school he had 
envisioned. This was in 1947... . 
“School of the Performing Arts” 

Today the casual visitor to New 
York City’s Times Square section 
might happen to walk past a group 
of theatre and night club marquees 
on West 46th Street. Just half a 
block from the Great White Way, he 
would be confronted by a weather- 
beaten old red stone schoolhouse 
house with a sign on top: “School of 
the Performing Arts.” Wandering 
through the halls, he would prob- 
ably waste little time in deciding 
that this was like no other school 
he'd even seen! 

For, on the first floor, he’d find 
boy and girl students intently re- 
hearsing a play on an improvised 
stage, with their classmates watching 
them critically. Students carrying 
musical instruments would hurry 
past him in the hallways, and the 
sound of classical quartets and hot 


jazz bands alike would be floating 
down the narrow stairways. Boys in 
dance costumes and girls in black 
leotards would be moving precisely 
and gracefully across a gymnasium 
floor, to the staccato accompaniment 
of a tom-tom! Still other students 
would be practising radio and. tele- 
vision broadcasting techniques, or 
rigging up stage sets. 

Everywhere, the visitor would be 
likely to find an electric, enthusias- 
tic atmosphere, with students buz- 
zing with purposeful activity. The 
truancy rate at the School of the 
Performing Arts is nil — because 
students don’t just have to go to 
school. They want to! 


How This School “Ticks” 


Administratively, the school is a 
subdivision, in a separate annex, of 
the Metropolitan Vocational High 
School. As such, it is a free public 
high school, open to all New York 
City residents of high school age, 
who have completed a junior high 
school or eight-year elementary 
school course, and have presented 
strong evidence of interest and apti- 
tude in one of the performing arts. 
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Each child applying for admission 
must come before an interviewing 
committee which is experienced in 
recognizing talent. In the field of 
dance, for instance, Martha Graham, 
Doris Humphrey, Hanya Holm, 
John Martin, Agnes De Mille, and 
other dance figures have conducted 
auditions for would-be students. In 
drama, John Golden and other fa- 
mous theater, radio, and television 
producers and directors have helped 
to screen those who give evidence of 
real talent and creative drive from 
those who are merely stagestruck—- 
or who feel that this would be an 
easy school to attend. 


This Is No “Snap” School 


For the School of the Performing 
Arts is no snap! Half of each stu- 
dent's class time is devoted to classes 
in the regular academic subjects: 
history, civics, economics, algebra, 
trigonometry, the various sciences, 
and modern languages. Before grad- 
uation, he is expected to pass state- 
wide Regents Examinations in these 
subjects, and to demonstrate 
personal competence in one voca- 
tional area: music, drama, or dance. 
If a student is deficient at any time 
in the academic subjects, or in his 
vocational field, he runs a risk of 
being banished to “Siberia” (student 
slang for the regular city high 
schools) . 

The faculty is an excellent one. 
Its individual members have been 
chosen for their creative teaching 
ability from schools all over New 


Scene from student musical show “Green Grow the Lilacs.” 


Crest Phot¢ 


York, or, in a few cases, have been 
hired as special part-time instruc- 
tors in certain areas requiring a 
great deal of personal skill. 

A good example of the curricular 
program is the dance department. 
Of approximately 560 students who 
are attending the school at present, 
about 180 have chosen dance as their 
major field, and undergo a four-year 
course preparmg them for a profes- 
sional career in it. 

The school attempts to provide 
them with an intelligent background 
in the theory and practice of con- 
temporary dance, covering the areas 
of ballet, modern dance, musical 
comedy, tap -and other entertain- 
ment dance forms, and the various 
types of ethnological dance—Span- 
ish, primitive African, and Oriental. 
During his first school year, each 
dance student is encouraged to ex- 
plore all of these areas of dance. 
During the second year, he chooses 
between one of the following: musi- 
cal comedy and modern dance, or 
musical comedy and ballet. In the 
third year, he further specializes in 
one major field, concentrating on 
technique, composition, and on non- 
public performances. In the fourth 
year, this is continued—but with the 
addition of public performances. 


Comparable programs exist in the 
areas of music and dance. Through- 
out, the approach is an extremely 
practical, realistic one, attempting to 
equip the students with real skills 
and knowledges that will make them 


more professionally competent on 
their graduation from school. A 
number of courses are offered which 
are unique on this level of educa 
tion, such as courses in professional 
play writing, or notation in dance. 


Student Professionals 


Many of the school’s students, es- 
pecially in the junior and senior 
years, are already professionally ac- 
tive in the performing arts. Several 
of them are members of Actor's 
Equity. | Others have performed in 
summer stock, danced in musical 
shows on Broadway, or performed 
with top-notch orchestras. One 
youthful bassoon player was invited 
to play with the Boston Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at ‘Tanglewood; 
another girl musician has performed 
in Carnegie Hall. One student is a 
professional television technician, 
and another boy has just had a play 
of his accepted by a_ well-known 
publisher. 

With this kind of record, the 
tendency might be to assume that 
all of the school’s students are out- 
of-this-world geniuses! This would 
be a false conclusion, however, for 
most of the students at the School 
of the Performing Arts are just rea- 
sonably intelligent high school 
youngsters. Their average 1.Q. is 119, 
which, while very good, is hardly 
earth-shattering. The ones who've 
hit the jackpot right at the start are 
the exceptions, rather than the rule. 

(Concluded on page 18) 


Rehearsal for a modern dance production. 
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N THE TEACHING of areas Which are 
1 likely to offer some opposition 
from the standpoint of content, man- 
ner of presentation, or the prepara- 
tion of the individual handling the 
issue, it is essential that the teacher 
employ an objective, impersonal, and 
professional manner. Objections to 
the inclusion of certain areas in the 
curriculum may arise from religious 
bodies, pressure groups, or individu- 
als. However, it is not intelligent to 
assume that avoiding them will 
make them less of a problem. 


Sex Education 


Youth is confronted with many 
problems of personal and social ad- 
justment—only one being an un- 
derstanding of sex. Instruction in 
this area should begin through the 
parents long betore the child enters 
school and continue until he reaches 
a level of maturity. Sex education 
does not end with a knowledge of 
correct: terminology and the “facts 
of life.” The responsibility for this 
area of health teaching is only ful- 
filled when youth has been guided 
toward the development of whole 
some attitudes and desirable patterns 
of conduct. 

Sex must be understood as a pow 
erful drive which awakens feelings 
within a person. It is more than the 
foundation tor the perpetuation of 
the human race. Therefore, young 
people must learn that sex deserves 
a wholesome place in their sense of 
values. They must learn to take a 
firm stand on sex behavior as related 
to their individual patterns of con- 
duct. 

Sex education must be a part of 
the total health program throughout 
the school years. Opportunities for 
desirable social activities and normal 
girl-boy relationships should perme- 
ate the entire school curriculum so 
that youth can be helped to main- 
tain standards wholly acceptable to 
themselves and society. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
the attitude, preparation, and _per- 
sonality of the teacher will be high- 
ly significant in the patterns of un- 
derstanding and behavior which stu- 
dents will adopt. The co-operation 
and understanding of the parents in 
planning the program will go a long 
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way toward its siccess and accept- 
ance in the community. 


Alcohol and Tobacco 

Alcohol. Today every state, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, 
has legislation which requires that a 
specified length of time be devoted 
to alcohol education in the schools. 
Emphasis in the past has been on the 
physiological effects of alcohol. To- 
day the trend in the teaching realizes 
that this problem presents psycho- 
logical, economic, and social consid- 
erations as well. 

Probably the greatest stress in 
alcohol education should be in the 
late junior high school or high 
school years when students are con- 
fronted with the drinking problem. 
The problem-solving approach is 
preferable to the stereotyped ap- 
proaches which use fear as a means 
of motivation. 

Community attitudes must be con- 
sidered in planning the program, 
and the teacher should refrain from 
dwelling on alcohol as a problem 
for high school youth if it is not a 
particular problem in that commnu- 
nity. The elementary grades offer 
limited oportunities for formal in- 
struction since younger children are 
not fully cognizant of the problem 
as such. 

Alcohol education should aim to 
develop realistic attitudes and con- 
structive ways of living within high 
school students. ‘Teachers in this 
area must also strive for objectivity. 

Tobacco. The discussion of the 
use of tobacco should help the stu- 
dent .decide whether or not it de- 
serves a place in his life during the 
growth process. It should also guide 
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him to delay his decision as to its 
use until he reaches maturity. 

Since scientific evidence on the 
dangerous physiological effects of 
smoking shows them to be almost 
nil, except in cases of excessiveness, a 
student should be helped to find an- 
swers to other questions—Why do 
people smoke? Is tobacco a habit- 
forming drug? What about social 
pressure of the gang? Why is non-use 
of tobacco a part of athletic training 
rules? Group thinking and discus- 
sion are effective in handling the 
smoking issue, since many students 
adopt the tobacco habit because of 
what they term “social pressure.” 


Nutrition 


Nutrition is an area of the school 
health program which has often re- 
ceived more than its share of empha- 
sis but produced little in the way of 
changing dietary habits and atti- 
tudes. Many children have come to 
regard the value of vitamins and 
proteins with a certain degree of 
skepticism. Often teachers have 
taught the facts with little relation- 
ship to the daily food patterns of the 
child. 

There has been even less concern 
for the cultural and psychological 
factors which shape eating habits. It 
is obviots that if food patterns are to 
be changed, a program @f nutrition 
education which centers ‘in the 
school must also reach the home and 
cémmunity. 

* Not all of the fault has been with 
the teacher, however, since scientific 
nutrition education is comparatively 
a recent development. Classroom ac- 
tivities which are meaningful experi- 
ences for the child should be the 
basis for improved dietary habits, so 
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Health Teaching 


e Nutrition 

e Safety education 
e Mental hygiene 
SLIEPCEVICH 


that desirable concepts of what con- 
stitutes a well-nourished individual 
will ultimately reach the home. Nu- 
trition education should begin on 
the elementary level since younger 
children are more receptive to this 
kind of teaching. 

Breakfast. The problem of eat- 
ing breakfast is a difficult one in 
many homes. As children grow older 
there is evidence to show that in a 
large majority of instances they eat a 
very inadequate breakfast, if any at 
all. An approach which brings nu- 
trition talk down to the student's 
level of interest—personal appear- 
ance, personality, and how good nu- 
trition will pay off in the future— 
will achieve the most effective re- 
sults. 

The school lunch program and 
cafeteria are learning situations in 
the school, where nutrition educa- 
tion becomes functional and where 
the social graces of good eating 
habits can also be practiced. The 
cheerfulness of the environment, the 
informal atmosphere, and the attrac- 
tiveness with which the food is 
served cannot be neglected in im- 
proving eating habits of school chil- 
dren. 

Safety Education 

The school does not discharge its 
responsibility for providing a func- 
tioning safety program when it ful- 
fills this obligation with only a safe 
environment. There are countless 
potential hazards which are in the 
world around us that students must 
be taught to approach with intelli- 
gence and respect—the “rules of the 
game.” This does not mean discour- 
aging their spirits of adventure and 
daring, but rather avoiding unneces- 
sary risks. 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Rules of Nature. The “human 
touch in safety education’! makes a 
plea for educating young people to 
adapt their nature—the human na- 
ture—to the nature of forces and ob- 
jects in their environment. Conser- 
vation education, which includes 
conservation of human resources, is 
receiving emphasis in many school 
curriculums today. 

“The Human Touch in Safety Educa 
tion,” Health Bulletin for Teachers., XIX. 
No. 6, New York: Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Co. (Sept. 1948). 

Knowing the rules of Nature and 
developing proper attitudes toward 
them will help students to increase 
the opportunities for enjoying life's 
adventures. 

The spread of driver training 
courses in the past decade has offered 
evidence that teaching correct driv- 
ing skills and highway courtesy to 
high school students under expert 
guidance will do much to reduce the 
high accident fatality rate of their 
age groups. 

Safety education must pre- 
sented to young people not in terms 
of what might happen to them. 
Youth's reaction to this negative ap- 
proach is “It can’t happen to me.” 
Rather to be preferred is the posi- 
tive approach that to live intelligent- 
ly and salely will offer greater assur- 
ance of adventure and fun. 


Mental Hygiene 

The philosophy that “mental 
health is caught, rather than taught” 
has a wealth of significance for the 
teacher who is challenged with pro- 
viding an environment conducive to 
good mental hygiene. Perhaps the 
greatest influence is her own person- 


ality and the democratic atmosphere 
of her classroom. 

Children meet some adjustments 
easily, but at other times may devi- 
ate from the normal or accepted path 
of behavior. It is at these times that 
the guidance of the teacher and par- 
ent are necessary if more serious dis- 
turbances are not to result. 

The period of adolescence pre- 
sents many physical changes which 
if not understood and accepted as 
part of growing up will leave the in- 
dividual maladjusted. Opportunities 
to accept responsibilities and to 
solve their own problems should be 
increased steadily so that young peo- 
ple will meet them naturally and 
with assurance. 

Everyday Problems. Instruction 
in mental health on the secondary 
level is usually met with enthusiasm 
if it is related to the everyday prob- 
lems surrounding the group. A study 
of factors that determine personality, 
an understanding of the emotions as 
they relate to behavior, formulating 
purposes and goals which are instru- 
mental in shaping the personality of 
the individual, and taking stock of 
one’s~own assets and shortcomings 
are approaches to mental hygiene 
which appeal to high school youth. 

In all of these areas there is op- 
portunity for activity which can lead 
to self-improvement and the ability 
to get along with others. Neither an 
analysis of morbid case findings nor a 
psychiatric approach to neuroses and 
psychoses has any place in the high 
school classroom. However, discus- 
sions of common escape mechanisms 
and how they interfere with the per- 
sonality are acceptable, and even de- 
sirable. 


The School's Responsibility 
There will be variations in mental 
ability which the alert teacher will 
detect or discover through psycho- 
logical testing programs. These in- 
dividual differences in the poten 
tialities for learning among children 
will call for a program that is adapt- 
able to either extreme of mental 
ability. In accepting the child as a 
unit organism, the school also ac- 
cepts the oligation for his mental 
and emotional development, as well 
as the physical aspects of his life. *% 
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ANY COLLEGES have already had 
M: give up football because of 
rising costs, declining enrollments, 
or other reasons. These include the 
University of Portland, St. Mary’s, 
Georgetown, Duquesne, and others 
that have made gridiron history. 
Smaller colleges, with enrollments of 
1,000 or less, that are still playing 
are finding it increasingly difficult 
to finance I1-man football. 

Six-man football is not advocated 
as a game to replace the 1Il-man 
form. It was started in 1934 to ena- 
ble schools with limited enrollments 
and small budgets to play football. 
Over 2,000 high schools have now 
introduced interscholastic six-man 
football. Scores of colleges play six- 
man as an intramural sport, and 
some are already playing intercolle- 
giate six-man football. 


Similar to Eleven-Man 


For those who have not seen a six- 
man football game, it should be 
pointed out that it is not touch foot- 
ball. Six-man, like Il-man, has tac- 
kling, blocking, and the other foot- 
ball fundamentals. Few spectators 
that have seen both games fail to 
find six-man as interesting and ex- 
citing as the Il-man game. 

The main differences between the 
two types of football, other than the 
number of players, are the following: 
(1) Six-man has a smaller field, 80 
yards from goal to goal and 40 yards 
wide. (2) In six-man the back that 
receives the center snap is not per- 
mitted to carry the ball beyond the 
line on a running play but must 
pass to a teammate. This is known 
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Six-man football is as exciting as 11l-man, and much less costly. 


as the “clear pass” rule. (3) Field 
goals count 4 points instead of 3, and 
a try after a touchdown has a 2- 
point value if made by a field goal, 
one point if made by a run or pass. 
(4) Formerly, one could say that six- 
man had more scoring, passing, and 
ball handling; but with the increased 
emphasis on these features in recent 
years in 11-man, these differences are 
less. 


Greatly Reduced Costs 


If costs are the primary reason for 
discontinuing |l-man football, a col- 
lege may find the six-man game will 
save up to 50 per cent or more of 
the budget. Equipment for the play- 
ers can be reduced by nearly 50 per 
cent. Equipment costs for one year 
might be almost eliminated as equip- 
ment carried over from the 11l-man 
game could easily supply the fewer 
number of players on the six-man 
squad. Transportation costs can be 
reduced by more than half if the 
traveling squad is kept at 12 to 15 
players instead of the conventional 
53. 

Many small colleges and schools 
that depend primarily on money 
supplied directly by the students to 
support the athletic and other stu- 
dent activities will welcome the low- 
er costs of six-man football. In some 
small colleges the costs of 1-man 
football drain so much of the stu- 
dent body funds that little is left 
over for other sports, dramatics, pub- 
lications, music, social activities, and 
other extra-curricular functions. The 
$1,000, $5,000, or $10,000 saved by 
using six-man football in small col- 


by STEPHEN E. EPLER 


Originator of Six-Man Football 


leges would give these other activi- 
ties the financial support they need. 

Since varsity football is an_ in- 
tegral part of the school life of most 
colleges, it is better to have six-man 
football than no football at all. In 
addition to the game itself and the 
values it has for the participants, 
many other functions of the school 
life revolve around it. These include 
such activities as bands, drill teams, 
homecoming weekends, and _ rally 
squads that have come to be a part 
of college life. 

Furthermore, varsity football and 
other varsity sports are usually the 
main source of interest stimulation 
for intramural sports. Intramural 
football, either tackle or touch, prob- 
ably are most enthusiastically played 
in schools with varsity teams. 


No Major Objectives 


Some colleges that are being forced 
to give up the 1l-man game may hes- 
itate to adopt the six-man game be- 
cause of a feeling that it may lower 
their prestige. This is a real prob- 
lem that can’t be overlooked. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that 
prestige requires time to build. 

In acceptance and prestige the six- 
man game has made great gains since 
its inauguration in 1934. In the thir- 
ties some of the high schools hesitat- 
ed for this reason to use the six-man 
game, but this hesitation has large- 
ly disappeared among secondary 
schools. Those who have false no- 
tions of pride about playing six-man 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 
your team play 


its 


best longer 


FOUND ONLY 


* means POSTURE FOUNDATION... 
" Helps Your Players Go Full Speed Longer! 
1. The important “P-F” rigid wedge helps keep the 
weight of the body where it belongs—on the 
outside of the normal foot, decreasing foot and 


leg muscle strain and fatigue, increasing 
endurance. 


2 Sponge rubber cushion. 


Hood “Conference” 


The X-ray shows how “P-F’”’ lessens foot and leg 
muscle strain and fatigue . . . helps increase the 
endurance of your players. Other comfort and fast- 
action features include tough, molded, non-marking 
soles with traction tread for quick stops and starts 
+ » . sponge cushion insoles and heels , . . extra qual- 


ity army duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers and 
air eyelets for greater playing comfort. 

Get your team “off on the right foot’ with the 
right footwear. Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on ‘‘P-F’’ Basketball 
Shoes. 


Ask for ’P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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Official Resolutions 
on Athletics 


INCE SCHOOL and college athletics, 
competitive athletics, 
are being examined critically by sev- 
eral national organizations at the 
present time, AAHPER members 
will be interested in the following 
summary of the position taken by 
the Association and by other organi- 
zations working with the Associa- 
tion. These statements are quoted 
from the official reports of the groups 
represented. 


College Athletics 


Adopted by the 1952 AAHPER Resolu- 
tion Committee from the New York 
State Association Resolutions 
Wuereas, Colleges exist for educational 

purposes, and 
Wuereas, Intercollegiate athletics possess 
great power either for good or evil de- 
pending upon the manner in which they 
are conducted, and 
Wuereas, There is ample evidence of the 
existence of a number of vicious practices 
or conditions in the conduct of inter- 
collegiate athletics in the nation which 
not only prevent the realization of educa- 
tional values but frequently are destruc- 
tive of the moral fiber of students. 
Among these practices or conditions are: 
1. The demand for victory at all costs. 
2. The use of young men as a means to 
these victories rather than serving the 
best interests of the young men in- 
volved. 
The necessity of securing sufficient 
money to finance the program. 
A large scale recruiting and subsidiza- 
tion program resulting in the creation 
of a false sense of values in the minds 
of the players. 
Devotion of an excessive number of 
hours to a sport with the result that 
many participants have neither the 
time nor the energy for productive 
scholarship. 
Evaluation of a coach in terms of vic- 
tories won rather than in terms of his 
contribution to the education of 
young men. 


Anp Wuerras, The responsibility for pro- 
viding the proper conditions wherein a 
program of amateur athletics can make 
an effective contribution to the education 
of students is primarily that of college 
presidents and administrative boards. 
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Be It Resolved: That the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation strongly recommends to 
college presidents and members of ad- 
ministrative boards that: 

1. Intercollegiate athletics be considered 
as an integral part of the total pro- 
gram of physical education and ad- 
ministered and financed as are other 
phases of this program. 

Coaches be selected, supervised, com- 
pensated, evaluated, and protected in 
the same manner as are other teachers 
on the faculty. 

Programs of intercollegiate sport be 
judged solely in terms of the extent to 
which they contribute to the educa- 
tion of the human beings who partici- 
pate in them either as players or as 
spectators. 

Participants in intercollegiate athletics 
be subject to the eligibility standards 
in force for students in other areas of 
student activities. 


School Athletics 
National Education Association 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that school athletics constitute a part 
of a balanced educational program and 
should be administered solely by educa- 
tional authorities with that end in view. 
No aspect of the educational program 
should become so important as to subordi- 
nate other aspects. The NEA notes with 
satisfaction that the Educational Policies 
Commission is now engaged in preparing a 
major report on athletic policies for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Competitive Athletics 


National Council of Chief State 
Officers 

The Council holds that interschool ath- 
letics should be conducted as an integral 
part of the school program, with full re- 
sponsibility for administration in the hands 
of qualified teachers and the regular school 
authorities. Interschool competition should 
be financed from the same source that pro- 
vides funds for the rest of the school cur- 
riculum and should not receive amounts 
disproportionate to the number of students 
it serves. 

Competitive athletics in the elementary 
schools should be confined to physical edu- 
cation classes and the intramural program. 

Interschool competition for girls of high 
school age should be conducted and offi- 
ciated by professional qualified women 


physical educators using approved girls 
rules. 

College recruiting of high school athletes 
should be strictly regulated in order to pre- 
serve emotional, moral, social, and ethical 
values. 


Secondary School Standards 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 

Wuereas, This Association in co-operation 
with the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion and the National Federation of State 
High-School Athletic Associations for a 
number of years has worked for accept- 
able standards to provide an_ effective 
educational athletic program for high 
schools through the Joint Committee on 
Standards on Interscholastic Athletics, and 

Wuereas, The Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education on Satur- 
day, February 16, 1952, unanimously ap- 
proved a Nine-Point Code for the con- 
trol of intercollegiate athletics; this Nine- 
Point Code seeks to combat the evils of 
solicitation, commercialism, and profes 
sionalism in intercollegiate athletics and 
this action of the American Council on 
Education is effective immediately and 
is to be enforced by the regional accredit- 
ing associations, therefore, 

Be It Resolved: Vhat the members of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in annual business meeting 
assembled recommend that our Executive 
Committee commend the American 
Council on Education for its clear-cut 
stand and the full assumption of respon- 
sibility for the control of intercollegiate 
athletics by the administration of the 
institutions of higher learning, and 

Be It Further Resolved: That the members 
of this Association request the Joint Com 
mittee on Standards for Interscholastic 
Athletics, through our Executive Com 
mittee, to expand its statement of stan 
dards to include specifications pertaining 
to the admissions policies and practices of 
colleges as they relate to the high-school 
athlete and to the protection of his edu- 
cational interests in high school and col- 
lege, and 

Be It Finally Resolved: That our Associa- 
tion, through its Executive Committee, 
contact the various regional accrediting 
associations at once and advise them that 
it is the recommendation of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals that they authorize committees or 
agencies to receive and act upon informa- 
tion from high-school authorities con- 
cerning violations of the standards to be 
determined by the Joint Committee on 
Standards for Interscholastic Athletics 
and the Nine-Point Code of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


Solicitation of Athletes 


Joint Committee on Standards in 
Athletics for Boys in Secondary Schools 
Standard 10; “The solicitation of ath- 


letes through try-outs and competitive 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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Building championship power into Louisville Slug- 
gers has been our business since 1884. This ac- 
cumulated knowledge of bat making is your as- 
surance that the Louisville Slugger models you 
select are the finest bats which skill and “know 
can produce. 


16 Models 


A bat for every type of 
Softball hitter. 


FIRST IN SOFTBALL AS IN BASEBALL 
IN SOFTBALL AS IN BASEBALL 
0 


(Continued from page 11) 


As Dr. Keller points out, 60 per 
cent of the school’s graduates thus 
far have gone on to college—in most 
cases to institutions offering excel- 
lent courses in the performing arts. 


Health and Physical Education, 
Too 


One might also assume that in a 
school of this nature, there might 
be a higher-than-average number of 
students suffering from personality 
maladjustments of one kind or an- 
other. This is not the case, either, 
for most of the children are quite 
well-adjusted. Whenever a student 
is recognized as having a personality 

disturbance—and it happens occa- 
{ sionally, during the individual con- 
sultations which are a regular part 
of the school’s health program—he 
is referred immediately to a Board 
of Education psychologist who visits 
the school. 


The physical education program 
of the school is somewhat limited, 


thorities feel that the dance students 
get so much strenuous physical ac- 
tivity during the course of their 
regular school day that it would be 
unwise to attempt to give them 
more. Drama majors also take 
courses in dance. 


Acclaim for the School 

Since its inception in September, 
1948, the School of the Performing 
Arts has met with enthusiastic ac- 
claim in New York City, and with 
deepening critical interest, evidenced 
by school administrators in other 
large cities. Its peak enrollment, 
and the number of would-be stu- 
dents who must be turned away each 
year, indicate there is a real need for 
this type of educational program. 
As John Martin has commented in 
The New York Times: 

Professional dance education . . . has al 
ways had to be obtained in spare time and 
chiefily after the normal high school years 
have been completed. Since dancing is a 
profession demanding youth, this means 
just that many years lost out of the income 


producing career. The advantage of get- 
ting the professional training along with a 
standard high school education can hardly 
be overestimated. 


' primarily because of the location of 
the school, and its lack of adequate 
facilities. However, the school au- 


With the growing acceptance of 
the School of the Performing Arts, 
the city’s educational authorities, at 
first suspicious and doubtful, have 
shifted first to neutrality, and then 
to whole-hearted approval of the 
program. 

When Variety, the famed show- 
business magazine, printed a banner 
headline in 1950, that read HIGH- 
SCHOOL HATCHES TROOPERS, everyone 
connected with the school was 
pleased and proud. Especially, the 
tribute added a touch of needed en- 
couragement to the fierce ambition 
smouldering deep in the hearts of 
the students attending the school. 
It helped them, while leaving their 
big-city school in the late afternoon 
dusk each day, and while passing 
through the fabulous theater section 
of New York, to look up at the 
blinking marquee lights, and to vow 
to themselves: 

“Some day my name’ll be up there 
in lights too! But meanwhile, I’m 
learning what I have to know—and 
getting a darned good education, to 
boot!” 


MUSIC RECORDED WITH: * a very definite “beat” 


* varied tempos for exercises of various speeds 
student * 


RECORDS and DANCE ROUTINES 


for GYM—PHYSICAL EDUCATION—RECREATION 


that is easy to follow 
with silent pauses between phrases % complete arrangements for continuous exercises or complete dances 
* suitable for beginners as well as the most advanced 
Perfect musical accompaniment for Gym and Dance Classes. 


; TEACHERS! Improve your own work — BROADEN your own knowledge with 


* 8 measure phrases 


— BALLE! 
rY — TAP EXERCISES. 
NER — INTERMEDIATE — 
ADVANCED 


ACROBATIC — NOVEL- 
BABY — BEGIN- 
SEMI-ADVANCED 


PROFESSIONAL 


written and easily 


arranged to Russell 


Clearly Booklet Form. 


TEACHERS ONLY 


Russell Records—P. O. Box 328—Ventura, = 


Please 


Record 


Records and 
Dance Routines 


send me, 
and one 


free of charge, 
Dance Routine 


one Russell 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


SCHOOI 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


P.O. Box 328 “On 


RUSSELL DANCE ROUTINES— 


understood 


dance terminology with each routine yy 


CHOicE FOR STUDENT 


List of standard 
All dances 


Records ye Printed in handy 


Send for 
Descriptive Catalog 


9s Ventura, Calif. 
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What You 


Should Know 


about Student Major Clubs 


NE hundred and forty-three Stu- 
Oz: Major Clubs have been or- 
ganized and chartered since 1949, 
when the National Association first 
started to promote their formation. 
Motivating this growth has been the 
desire on the part of the students 
for a democratic organization—one 
that includes all major students, one 
that cuts across men’s and women’s 
clubs, honorary societies, and other 
groups. 


Objectives of the Clubs 


The purposes of these clubs have 
varied with the institutions. Their 
main aim has been a dual concern 
for the growth of the individual 
students and the profession. To ac- 
complish these, clubs have listed as 
their objectives: 

(1) To provide students with op- 
portunities to apply some of the 
principles and practices learned in 
class; 

(2) To plan and execute pro- 
grams of social and professional na- 
ture; 

(3) To establish the students’ ini- 
tial contact with their professional 
association; 

(4) To serve as the representative 
of the student section of their de- 
partment not only on the campus 
but among other similar groups in 
the profession (state, district and na- 
tional student section meetings) ; 

(5) To interest students in con- 
ventions other professional 
meetings. 


Encouraged by Faculty 
Farsighted and _ professionally- 
minded faculty members have en- 
couraged these students and helped 
them to organize and administer 
their Major Clubs. They have visu- 
alized these clubs as one of the 
most important media for cultivat- 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


ing and nurturing a philosopy of 
professional growth and progress. 

Realizing that when an individual 
attempts to enhance his knowledge 
and improve his skills beyond the 
normal call to duty he is on his way 
toward professionalization, they also 
realize that when a group gathers 
for co-operative action, service is 
placed above personal gain—one of 
the most important attributes of a 
professional member. 


Help from AAHPER 

For help in organizing a Student 
Major Club and for ideas on club 
activities, the National Association 
has prepared a packet of materials 
which is available upon request. It 
contains suggestions for Major Club 
organization, a sample constitution, 
a JouRNAL reprint of Major Club 
activities at the University of ‘Ten- 
nessee, a list of suggested Major Club 


activities, six copies of two reprints 
on the profession, brochures on the 
benefits of the AAHPER, an appli- 
cation for a national charter, and a 
list of teachers agencies.* 

When a Major Club has been or- 
ganized, a national charter from the 
AAHPER may be secured. In apply- 
ing for this charter, the following 
information should be supplied: the 
name of the institution, the name of 
the president of the club, the name 
of the faculty advisor, whether or 
not the club has a constitution. This 
charter symbolizes affiliation with 
the national professional association. 
How Faculty Can Help Students 

Personal and professional growth 
are very likely to occur when a small 
group meets in a friendly atmos- 
phere of mutual respect to discuss 
common problems. The Student Ma- 
jor Club can provide this opportuni- 
ty and setting. Faculty members, 
won't you help the students to help 
themselves to a beginning in pro- 
fessionalism? 


*For materials mentioned above, address: 
Student Major Clubs, AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MEET the MAJORS 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Say “Majors,” 


I realize you've been away on vacation and are just starting to 
register for first semester courses, but don’t forget YOUR COLUMN. 


Send us your ideas, your unusual summer experiences or jobs, some 


new jokes, cartoons, or quizzes for the rest of 1952 and for the 1953 


Meet the Majors page. 


News of successful programs or activities that your club has liked 


will help other clubs to plan similar doings. Send all the news you 


can gather. Deadlines are six weeks in advance of publication, so get 


started early! I'll be looking forward to hearing from you. 


The Editor, AAHPER Journal 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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TRACE 


always STERILE, 


for i m me 
°Pplication 


an abras 


4 


for FIRST AID, for EMERGENCY 
for DISASTER, for DEFENSE 


With a distinguished record of use by the medical 
services of the Armed Forces, by other governmental 
agencies, by hospitals, by.emergency and disaster 
units, by industrial clinics and first-aid stations . . . 


VASELINE STERILE PETROLATUM 


diate ond eas 
dress a burn, | 
ion, and other 
Surface injuries, 


| 
always REapy | 


Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


ALTA-C BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


In baseball, track, swimming 
and any sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 


Here’s the Sound Tested 

N ’ Program for ATHLETE’S 
FOOT Control 

1. ALTA-CO POWDER 


. . for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less than a mmute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
. . « for dusting, gives additional protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete's Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
. .. for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
same hygienic sanitation you demand be 
taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 

Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problen:” 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 
FILMS 


Gift. 28 mm, 

black and white, original 
Sale: $75 black and white; 
$170 color. Rental: Film may be available 
from State Education write 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, Na 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

This film dramatizes the 
professional person and shows something of 


What Greater 
sound, color or 
music. 1952. 


minutes, 16 


Association 


teacher as a 


what teaching is all about 


To Secure the Blessings. 16 mm, sound, black 


and white. 27 minutes. Sale: $55. Rental: 
mav be available from State Education 
Assoc. Division of Press and Radio Rela 


tions, National Education 
Sixteenth N. W 


Association, 1201 
. Washington 6, D. C. 
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, have been adopted by surgeons as standard pro- 
cedure, by nurses as preferred matériel, by profes- 
| sionally-trained aid personnel as the compact, ready- j 
made, ready-to-apply dressing of their choice. 


Specify these superior dressings in 
the foil-envelopes to your supplier. j 


THE 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 


Professional Products Division - New York 4, N. Y. 


VASELINE ts THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF THE CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS‘D | 


This film dramatizes the role of the pub 
lic school in a democracy. 
acters—a farmer, a 
leader, a housewile, 


Five main char 
businessman, a 
and 
are faced with everyday problems. 


labor 
a congressman— 
How 
they solve these problems is to a great ex 
tent determined by 
they have 


the kind of education 
received. This film points out 
that one of the best places to learn to re 
spect the rights and understand the prob 
lems of others is in the public schools. 


Choosing your Marriage Partner. 114 reels, 
sound, black and white. Coronet Films, 
1665 East South Water St, Chicago 1, Hl. 


\ young man decides between two girls. 
He is influenced by such factors as emo 
tional maturity, family background, philos- 
ophy of life, and harmony of personality 


Safety on the Street. !6 mm, sound, color 
or black and white, 11 minutes. Encyclo 
pedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Tl. 

Planned especially for middle grades, this 
film combines information on street safety 
with an interesting story of rivalry between 
two youngsters for a place on the school 
safety patrol. 


Shooting Safety. 26 min, 16 
sound. Sporting Arms and 

Manufacturers Institute, 3343 


mm, color, 
Ammunition 


Lexington 


Here is advice from experts on all phases 
of gun handling from the formal procedure 
of the target range to proper methods of 
carrying guns across fences and in a Car, 
JOURNAL OF 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
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A Conference 


T THE 1951 meeting of the Vir- 

ginia State Dental Association, a 
resolution was passed directing the 
Council on Dental Health Educa- 
tion of the Association to plan for 
and to hold a Work Conference on 
Dental Health as a pre-convention 
meeting to the 1952 Convention of 
the Virginia State Dental Associa- 
tion. The conference was to be spon- 
sored jointly by the State Dental As- 
sociation, the State Department of 
Education, and the State Depart- 
ment of Health, and delegates to the 
Work Conference were to be selected 
from the professional personnel 
among the three co-operating groups. 


Planning the Conference 

During the summer of 1951, the 
Chairman of the Council called a 
meeting of representatives from the 
Dental Association, State Depart- 
ment of Education, and State De- 
partment of Health, to explore the 
feasibility of such a conference, and 
if feasible, to plan for such a meet- 
ing. 

Out of the initial meeting two 
representatives from each group were 
selected to make up a committee of 
six to plan for the conference. It 
was also agreed that each of the 
three groups would set aside $500.00 
to underwrite the expense of the con- 
ference and that the cost would be 
equally divided. The Planning Com 
mittee met monthly from September 
to February to determine program, 
organization, and problems for dis- 
cussion. 


Orientation Meetings 

The first day was devoted largely 
to orientation, after which the con- 
ference was divided into seven work- 
ing groups. During the orientation 
session, the points of view of educa- 
tors, dentists, and public health were 
all equally presented. Problems and 
general information in each of the 
fields were presented to the groups, 
so that a rather comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the needs, point of 


on Dental Health Education 


by HAROLD K. JACK 


view, and attitude would form a 
background for the delegates. 
During the orientation period, Dr. 
Harold K. Jack, State Department of 
Education, spoke on “Problems in 
Dental Health from the Educator's 
Point of View’; Gerald L. Quirk, 
State Department of Education on 
“Specific Materials Available to 
Teachers and Pupils in Health Edu- 
cation in the Virginia Public School 
System”; and Dr. George Oliver, 
of the College of William and Mary, 
on “Basic Principles of Education as 
Applied to Dental Health.” 


Discussion Groups 

Three discussion groups were 
chaired by dentists, two by educa- 
tors, and two by public health per- 
sonnel. Recorders from the same 
professional group as the chairman 
were selected for each group. The 
seven groups were each composed of 
18 official delegates. 


OUTSTANDING 
FOR 1951 


Selected as 
one of the 
23 best ed- 
ucational 
books for 
1951 by the 
Phi Delta 
Kappan 
and chosen 
by 250 lead- 
ing educa- 
tors as out- 
standing 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


First AAHPER Yearbook 
Clothbound, 562 pp. Price $4.25 
Order today 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The committees were assigned the 
following areas: Committee I—Den- 
tal Health Education: Sources, 
Scope, Rationale, Participation: 
Committee 11—Dental Health Edu- 
cation in the Private Dental Office; 
Committee 11I—Dental Health Edu 
cation in the Public School System; 
Committee 1V—Dental Health Edu 
cation for Parents; Committee V— 
Dental Health Education for the 
seneral Public; Committee VI—The 
Role of Public Health Personnel in 
Dental Health Education; Commit 
tee VIlI—The Community Dental 
Health Education Program. 

At the close of the discussion meet- 
ings, a report was prepared by each 
committee and submitted to the con 
ference for adoption on the third 
morning. All reports were unani- 
mously adopied by the group and are 
included in a final report. 

To assist the work groups, who 
met during the evening of the first 
day and the entire second day of the 
conference, consultants in education, 
health, and dentistry, all of national 
reputation, were invited to attend 
and provide help. Consultants for 
the educational phase of the pro- 
gram were: Dr. H. F. Kilander, 
United States Office of Education; 
Dr. Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER; and 
Janet Cameron, Extension Service 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Evaluating the Conference 

In evaluating the conference it 
was very apparent that strong co- 
operative relationships were devel- 
oped, that respect and -understand- 
ing among the groups increased, that 
friendship and better appreciation 
of the job to be done as a team were 
evident, that it was possible to 
achieve complete agreement among 
the groups on basic issues, and that 
the various groups could best do the 
job only by working as a team. 

In summary, dental health was 
strengthened and a vital and dy- 
namic program of dental health for 
Virginia was given a real impetus. * 
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(Continued from page 7) 


patients in whom sickness arouses 
stormy emotional responses cease to 
concern the physician because they 
are “unco-operative”; that the blunt 
exercise of authority is most effective 
in interpersonal relations; that im- 
maturity, depression, hostility, fear, 
dependency, undue self-concern, 
apathy, and a hundred other pain- 
fully disruptive emotions and traits 
which afflict our human associations 
are spitefully volitional, immediate- 
ly correctible by the exercise of will 
power, and clear evidence of moral 
degeneracy on the part of the indi- 
vidual, who thus indulges himself at 
our expense, 


Unitary Approach 

This mechanistic and objective ap- 
proach to the problems of medicine 
may be contrasted with an opposing 
concept, which we might character- 
ize as the unitary view. The human 
being is not to be artifically sepa- 
rated into somatic, cultural, psychic, 
religious, and social fragments, but 
is to be understood only in monistic 
terms as the product of genetic, con- 
stitutional, and environmental influ- 
ences. His independence of action is 
tempered by his endowment, his per- 
sonality configuration, his emotional 
state, his unconscious fears, and his 
repressed conflicts. His peptic ulcer 
may be less a matter of tissue path- 
ology than of pathology in economic 
adjustment; his asthma as much the 
result of marital discord as of sensi- 
tivity to allergens; his chronic back- 
ache a plea for understanding rather 
than a problem in orthopedic im- 
balances. 

Such a philosophy of medicine 
sees the patient as more than a deli- 
cate metabolic engine in which food- 
stuffs are transformed into energy. 
It also him struggling with 
ideals, needing approval, hurt by be- 


sees 


trayal, in search of sell-esteem, torn 
at times by fear, and often a prey to 
doubt. It holds that most physical 
illnesses have psychic reverberations 
and that few emotional states lack 
somatic echoes. It infinite re- 
spect for the complexity of the hu- 
man personality and deems the phy- 
sician responsible in the broadest ex- 
tension of his professional role for 


has 
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the alleviation of those abnormali- 
ties of structure or of function which 
seriously impair the adjustment of 
his patients. 


Differences in the Two Views 
We have then, at logical extremes, 
two schools of medical thought 
which may, perhaps, be named the 
mechanistic and the unitary. Such 
medical practitioners as the intern- 
ist, the psychiatrist, the pediatrician, 
or the phthisiologist—by the nature 
of their practice and the intrinsic 
doctrines of their specialties—more 
frequently approach the diagnosis 
and treatment of their patients’ 
afflictions with unitary preoccupa- 
tions than is habitual with their pro- 
fessional fellows, commonly 
deal with more objective structural 
emergencies and functional defects. 
There is, then, no occasion for sur- 
prise that most hospital gymnasiums, 
theaters, recreation halls, and ath- 
letic fields are to be found in institu- 
tions for the care and treatment of 
patients suffering from mental and 
emotional disorders. If we are to 
believe that the organ cannot be ef- 
fectively separated from the body, 
the brain from the mind or the dis- 
ease from the person, we 
will be interested in all aspects of 
our patients’ adjustment and in all 
means by which it may be improved. 
The physical environment in 
which treatment occurs will become 
highly important; helpful, under- 
standing, and encouraging attitudes 


who 


pre 


oriented to the patients’ capacities 
and inner needs will be encouraged 
in the hospital staff; a great deal of 
thought will be devoted to motiva- 
tion, to the task of helping the pa- 
tient learn a better way of living 
with a handicap, of helping himself, 
even of helping him to want help. 
Need for Understanding of 
Patients 

The very complexity of the hu- 
man personality, the almost endless 
mutations of faulty adjustment, the 
infinite variety of man’s reactions to 
illness, to pain, and to handicap, 
plead for the widest possible diversi- 
ty in treatment procedures, 
greatest flexibility in the techniques 
of medical care. Those who hold to 
a mechanistic view of medicine see 
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hospital recreation as a folly, if not 
a downright sin. If the patient is 
able to expend the energy necessary 
for a game of table tennis, they hold 
that it is high time he gave up his 
bed to someone who is really sick. 
Those whose medical philosophy 
is of a unitary nature find in hospital 
recreation a potent means of mini- 
mizing the inevitable distress of ill- 
ness, of tempting the patient to ever 
greater efforts toward his own recov- 
ery, of tapping the strong current of 
enthusiasm, spontaneity, and laugh- 
ter in which living things celebrate 
all that is positive and healthful. 


The Understanding Attitude 

Prentiss Taylor,' out of the experi- 
ence of many years of exciting work 
at one of America’s outstanding psy- 
chiatric hospitals, reports that he ap- 
proached the job of teaching pa- 
tients art with no other medical 
equipment than a certain sensitivity 
to people and a non-judgmental in- 
terest in humanity. Scouting the 
tendency of some workers in his field 
to plunge into the speculative pro- 
fundities of interpretation and clini- 
cal evaluation, he remains retreshing- 
ly straightforward and direct. 

He is fascinated with the prob- 
lems of space and form and plastici- 
ty. It is infinitely rewarding for him 
to place emotionally charged lines 
and pigments on a canvas and, with 
the tools of his craft, shape them 
into a vital synthesis. He likes to 
paint. He likes to paint so much 
that he wants other people to know 
and to share his satisfactions. In his 
attitude lies the simplicity shared by 
all victories of understanding, by all 
man’s important insights into him- 
self and his world relationships. 


What Recreational Therapy Is 
Alan Gregg? accurately defines the 
problem. “One of the subtlest handi- 
caps of hospitals,” he “lies 
buried in their terribly reinforced 
suggestion that the patients are al- 
ready sick and are going to be sick 
(Concluded on page 55) 


Says, 


1Prentiss, Taylor: Art as Psychotherapy. 
The American Journal of Psychiatry, 108: 
599-605 (Feb. 1950) . 

2Gregg, Alan: “The Beginnings of 
Health,” address delivered before the Cor- 
rective Therapy Memphis, Ten- 
1950. 
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Tested Toni program used so successfuily 


by thousands of teachers 
NOW IMPROVED! 


NEW 1953 HAIR-CARE UNIT OFFERS 
AUTHORITATIVE GOOD 
GROOMING MATERIAL 


Hair For a Head Start 
vo peauTy 
1953) New good grooming chart. = 
Large 20x27 inch wall chart 
illustrates six important do's es | 
ing presented in a dramatic 
Neu Hair Beauty On a Budget, way with useful illustrations. em! Lox eZ 
1953 Edition | 


This attractive new booklet gives a glamorous importance . . . 
to cleanliness and neatness through its promise of beauty. Tont Motion Picture — 
The student learns how to shampoo, brush and massage , ° r ” 
her scalp; how to select the best = of permanent for a | “Mass Dunning Goes Lo Tou n 
type of hair; how to choose a hair style that will accent 
her good features and camouflage her not-so-good ones. 
Most important, this booklet makes habits of good 
grooming come easily and naturally. It is unusually help- 
ful and appealing to students. Order enough booklets so 
that each girl may have her own copy. 


—16 mm., 27 minutes, full color, sound. An excellent in- 
troduction to the whole subject of good grooming. This 
entertaining movie shows how a shy young girl gains poise 
through self-improvement. Includes instructive sequence 
on hair structure and hair styling. Prints obtained on short- 
term loan —free except for postage. Write: Association 
Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Education Dept. PE-9-52, The Toni Company 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me free, with the 


compliments of Toni: Name 

For EACH STUDENT: Please Print 
No. of ( optes of booklet, 
Hair Beauty on a Budget School 


1953 Edition 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Check) 
1 Toni Kit, including 
sample of White Rain City 
lotion shampoo, 
1 Toni Creme Rinse, 
1 Toni Creme Shampoo 
1 Good Grooming Chart 


(Please Address 


State 


This offer good in United States and Canada only 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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NSWA 


IMPROVES 


ITS PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by JOSEPHINE FISKE 


xirman, National Section on Women's Athiet 


OR THOSE OF YOU who are unh- 
| pion with the work of the 
National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, it might be interesting to take 
a backward look at some of the Sec- 
tion’s accomplishments during the 
past year in fostering better public 
relations between the Section and 
sponsors of sport programs for girls 
and women. The National Section 
on Women’s Athletics, unlike many 
of the Sections of the AAHPER, is a 
continuous working section with an 
intricate national organization and 
many specific annual commitments. 


Basketball Rules Have New Look 

Of interest to the 50,000 and more 
basketball players, coaches, and offi- 
cials is the “new look” which has 
been given to the 1952-53 Official 
Basketball Rules for Girls and 
Women. One of the major accom- 
plishments of the 1951-52 Basketball 
Committee has been the recodifica- 
tion of the rules. They have been 
simply stated and logically arranged. 

The notes, exceptions, and cross 
references have been eliminated. 
Questions and answers on the rules 
and an easy-to-use, complete index 
have been included. The entire rules 
section has been organized for ready 
reference by all who use it. This stu- 
pendous task is the fruit of long and 
painstaking hours of work by the 
Recodification Committee, composed 
of Grace Fox, Jean Homewood, 
Helen Lawrence, Norma Leavitt, 
and Gwen Smith. 


Officials’ Ratings Revised 


The Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee has had a busy 
year. The 127 local Boards of Wom- 
en Officials have given over 1,500 in- 
tramural, local, and national basket- 
ball ratings to girls and women. De- 
spite the number of well-trained 
women officials, the supply does not 
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begin to meet the demand. In the 
effort to increase the number of 
trained women officials, the Wom, 
en’s National Officials Rating Com- 
mittee made several changes in 1951 
in the grades of rating for officials. 
A new level was introduced in order 
to stimulate the beginning official. 
At the same time the high standard 
of the national rating was main- 
tained. 

Contacts were made in the areas 
where boards did not exist and as- 
sistance was given to many local 
groups which should result in the 
affiliation of more boards next year. 
Local boards were encouraged to 
conduct clinics for men who, because 
of the lack of women officials, were 
called upon to handle basketball 
games for girls and women. 

Despite the fact that the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics has al- 
ways upheld the principle that sports 
for girls and women should be di- 
rected, coached, and officiated by 
well-trained women, it recognized 
the need in certain situations for the 
rating of men at the local level. This 
departure from one of the Section’s 
guiding principles is a temporary 
measure until a sufficient number of 
women have been trained in officiat- 
ing. 

Speakers’ Bureau Set Up 

The Public Relations Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Mary Ella L. Soule, embarked on the 
project of establishing a Speakers’ 
Bureau. With the help of the Dis- 
trict Chairmen and their State Rep- 
resentatives, a list of outstanding 
speakers and discussion leaders who 
can interpret the Section’s standards 
on athletics for girls and women has 
been compiled. Organizations such 
as the Parent Teachers Association, 
YWCA, church groups, etc., will be 
notified that these speakers and lead- 
ers will be available for convention 
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programs and discussion groups at 
local as well as national levels. 
Wider Representation 

Previously our State Committees 
have been chosen primarily from 
among the people in our own pro- 
fession. During the past year many 
State Representatives have included 
on their committees representatives 
from organizations which sponsor 
sport programs for girls and women 
but are not directly connected with 
the schools. We hope that these rep- 
resentatives will learn about and un- 
derstand our standards and, in turn, 
will interpret them to their own or- 
ganizations. 


Support of Other Organizations 
Steps were taken to gain the un- 
derstanding and support of other or- 
ganizations. Administrative officials 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Parent Teachers As- 
sociation, Women in the Armed 
Services, Chief State Officials, and 
the Society of State Directors of the 
AAHPER were contacted relative to 
the National Section’s services and 
standards. At our suggestion, the 
American Association of University 
Women plans to include the prob- 
lems of girls’ athletics among the 
topics for its 1952-53 study groups. 
The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics believes that its direction 
toward and emphasis for a broad 
program of physical education and 
athletics based upon sound educa- 
tional principles is wise. Expansion 
of our services will follow as we es- 
tablish co-operative relations with 
other individuals and professional 
groups which have interests in ath- 
letic programs for girls and women. 
During the past year the Section, 
under the guidance of its Chairman, 
Laurie Campbell, endeavored to 
strengthen its relationships with or- 
ganizations promoting athletic ac- 
tivities for girls and women and to 
establish the necessary channels for 
reaching the people in the commu- 
nities in order that they will gain an 
appreciation and understanding of 
the role a sound athletic program 
based upon educational principles 
will play in the lives of girls and 
women. Further implementations 
of these endeavors are planned. * 
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have helped millions girls 
with fhig famous book on menstruation 


“Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 


schools. It is easy and interesting reading. 


Throughout the country it has been widely praised by 


educators, nurses, parent and church groups for its 


scientific accuracy, its good taste, its clarity. It is a 
useful supplement to the showing of the film “The 
Story of Menstruation’’ by Walt Disney Productions. 
(See below for these and other classroom helps.) 


Use coupon for ordering. 


More than ten million students 


have learned from this complete, 
integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this 
complete program on menstruation. You'll find film, booklets, 
charts, and guides well integrated to give your students a sound 
knowledge of this important subject. Not only teachers, but thou- 
sands of nurses, parents, and students request that it be a regular 
part of the school curriculum. The entire program, or any part of , 
it, is available without charge on request . . . with the compli- 


ments of Kotex.* Just fill out and mail the coupon at right 
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First time ever offered! The only booklet on aay 
menstruation written especially for girls 9 to 12 Ai a L 
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“You're A Young Lady Now” is a booklet 

bao tailor-made for pre-teens. You have indicated by te INTERNATIONAI CELLUCOTTON Propucts Co. 

the need for it, and we are happy to offer it. Educational Dept. PE »* 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
Gives the young girl a correct point of view and ; 

Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
eliminates the shock of the unknown. Written ; or 

mm. sound film,“ The Story of Menstruation 

in the language level of younger girls, it dis- 


é day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
cusses only subjects of interest to them. 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, is acclaimed across the nation by edu- 
cators, health authorities, parent and church 
groups. Here the once “taboo” subject is ap- 


Also send the following 
copies YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NO 


1: copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 
proached in a calm, straightforward manner. 
Complete with sound. 16mm., full color. Free, <= Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 
except for postage, on short-term loan. nge Name 
Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. 
Hundreds of teachers aided in organizing the W : 
Guide. It is flexible, can be adapted to any Street ......-.------ ----- : 
teaching condition. The large color chart on ¢, Gity ‘ 
menstrual physiology is designed for supple- 
mentary classroom lectures. Menstruation is Zone .____.State- 
detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. a 1 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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Whatever You 


& 
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Wherever You May Be 


REG. US. Pat. OFF 


Following action by the Nafional Collegiate 
Athletic Association, which endorsed rubber- 
covered footballs and basketballs for official 
use, the U. S. Volleyball Association declared 
the rubber-covered volleyball official for all 
organizations under its jurisdiction. Pictured 
is the VOIT XV4 which played a large role 
in the Association's decision. 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles 
11, Calif. 


The JR. VU-GRAPH projects transparencies pre- 
pared from maps, photographs, drawings, sketches, 
etc., onto a screen while the speaker faces his 
audience, in a fully lighted room. No technical 
skill or tools are necessary. The full 7” x 7” projec- 
tion stage gives screen images up to 98” x 98” 
from distances up to 15 feet. A cellophane roll 
attachment is built into the projector. Prepared 
material can be drawn on the cellophane and pro- 
jected easily; or diagrams and notes can be made by 
the speaker as he talks. 


Charles Beseler Co., Newark, N. J. 


orricear 


A new shuffleboard set, manufactured by the 
DIMCO-GRAY CO., is about two-thirds of regula- 
tion size and can be used where there is 30 or 
more feet of straight-away space. A court can be 
painted on any concrete surface. The set consists 
of four lightweight aluminum cues and eight discs. 
Official rules of shuffleboard are included. Price 
is $16.95. 


The Dimco-Gray Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Constitution and Bylaws 
Revised April 9, 1952 


CONSTITUTION 


Preamble 


Tne purroses of education in a democracy are 
rooted in the lives of the people, and are founded 
upon those democratic and fundamental freedoms 
which responsible citizens proclaim and esteem in 
these United States. Education for democratic liv- 
ing is dedicated to the objectives of self-realiza- 
tion, human relationships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility. The interdependent areas of 
health education, physical education, and recrea 
tion fall within the framework of the democratic 
process, and are conceived as making significant 
and unique contributions to the achievement of 
the purposes and goals of all education. To pro 
vide for unity of purpose, co-operative and con 
certed action, intelligent direction and _ control, 
and to make the greatest contribution to the goals 
of education the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
Heattu, Puysicat. Epvcation, AND RECREATION: 
A DrePpARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATION is hereby formed, and the following Con- 
stitution and Bylaws are adopted. 


' Article |. Name 


Section 1.—The organization shall be called the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation: A Department of the Na 
tional Education Association. 


Article Il. Aims 


Section 1.-The aims of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion are consistent with the aims of general edu- 
cation, and recreation. They are: 

(a) To provide for sound and adequate pro- 
grams based upon the needs, interests and inherent 
capacities of the individual for his optimum de 
velopment. 

(b) To contribute to the individual's under- 
standing of his role as a democratic citizen in 
America and in the World at large. 

(c) To provide the leadership essential to the 
continued development and improvement of sound 
and adequate programs in the three related fields. 

(d) To awaken and stimulate an intelligent 
aad comprehensive interest in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 

(e) To assist in research and experimentation, 
and to disseminate accurate information. 

(f) To promote sound community relationships 
leading to adequate support for these programs. 

(gz) To co-ordinate the activities of local, state, 


*Edited by Dr. C. J. Alderson, University of 
Texas. Dr. Alderson is the current Parliamentarian 
and Chairman of the Constitution Committee 


district, and national associations of health, physi 
cal education, and recreation, 

(h To affiliate and co-operate with other asso 
ciations in improving the profession. 

(i) To raise the professional standards of the 
Associations through the utilization of appropriate 
opportunities. 


Article Ill. Professional Groups 
Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
include professional groups organized by nations, 
districts, states, and provinces upon the basis of 
geographical location, sections, and affiliated or 
ganizations as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Divisions 
Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
include four divisions as follows: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, Recreation and General 


Article V. Membership 
Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
consist of members as hereinafter provided. 


Article VI. Government 
Section 1.—The business of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation shall be conducted by a Board of Directors, 
and a Representative Assembly, each constituted 
as hereinafter pro.ided. 


Article Vil. Honor Awards 
Section 1.—Honor awards may be given for 
meritorious service as provided in the Bylaws. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Section 1.—The official publication shall be 
call Tue JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PiysicaAL EpucaTION, AND RECREA- 
TION, published and distributed as _ hereinafter 
provided. 

Section 2.—The American Association 
Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation shall 
publish and distribute the Research Quarterly 
and such other materials as may be authorized 
by the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided. 


Article IX. Amendments 


Section 1.—This Constitution may be amended 
at any meeting of the Representative Assembly or 
by mail vote as hereinafter provided. An affirma- 
tive vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total 
membership of the Representative Assembly shall 
be necessary for amendment. No mail vote shall 
be valid beyond 30 days after official notification. 
Amendments shall be published not later than the 
third issue of the Journat after being passed. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


BYLAWS 


Article |. Membership 

Section 1.—Memberstrip in the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation shall be designated as regalar members, 
associate members, professional 
members, student members, 
members, 
members 

Section 2.—Regular members shall consist of 
persons professionally engaged in one or more of 
the -various aspects of health education, physical 
education, or recreation. 

Section 3.—Associate members shall be those 
persons not professionally engaged in health edu 
cation, physical education, or recreation, but in 


members, hife 
student professional 
honorary members, and contributing 


terested in the support of these programs 

Section 4.—Professional and life members shall 
be the same as regular members except as defined 
in Section 10 of this article. Life memberships 
shall be available to individuals but not agencies, 
associations, or institutions 

Section 5.—Student members shall include stu- 
dents attending professional and teacher-education 
institutions preparing for health education, physi 
cal education, or recreation. 

Section 6.—Honorary members shall be persons 
outside the professions of health education, physi 
cal education, and recreation, elected to mem 
bership upon the basis of unusual interest and 
meritorious service y related fields 
Candidates for honorary membership shall be 
nominated by a member of the Representative 
Assembly at its regular mecting and for election 
must receive the affirmative vote of three-fourths 
of that body, secured through mail vote. Honorary 
members shall receive the Journat and the Re- 
search Quarterly without charge. 

Section 7.—Any person or organization may be- 
come a contributing member upon the annual 
payment of $50.00 or more to the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation. Contributing members shall receive the 
JourNnAL and Research Quarterly and other publi 
cations of the Association 

Section 8.—-Regular members, associate mem- 
bers, professional members, life members, and stu- 
dent members, shall be approved by the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer acting upon formal applica- 
tion of the candidate. 

Section 9.—Only regular members, professional 
members, and life members who are professionally 
engaged in health education, physical ducation, 
or recreation shall have the right to hold office 
or to vote in the election of members for the 
Representative Assembly as hereinafter provided. 

Section 10.—-The annual dues for regular mem 
bers shall be $5.00; associate members, $5.00; pro 
fessional members, $10.00; student members, $2.50; 
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and student professional members, $5.00. The an- 
nual dues shall begin with either September, Jan- 
uary, or April; the year designated by the candi- 
date. The life membership may be obtained upon 
payment of a single fee of $160 or $20 per year 
for 10 consecutive years. Regular members, asso- 
ciate members, and student members shall receive 
the Journat. Professional members, life members, 
patrons, and contributing members shall receive 
the JourNnat and the Research Quarterly. The pub- 
lications shall be sent only to those members 
whose dues have been paid. 

Section 11.—Only libraries and reading clubs, 
agencies, associations or institutions may secure 
the Research Quarterly subscription for $5.00. 
Only they may secure both the Research Quarter- 
ly and the Journat for $10.00. 

Section 12.—-Any person may be restored to 
membership upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year. 


Article Il. Representative Assembly 


Section 1.—The Representative Assembly shall 
onsist of the Board of Directors; district presi- 
lents; division vice-presidents, vice-presidents-elect, 
and past vice-presidents; nine representatives from 
each division except in the General Division where 
there shall be one representative from each sec- 
tion. Each section of the General Division shall 
be represented; each division is entitled to 12 
votes. 

There shall be one representative from each 
state, national, or provincial association having 
25 to 100 regular, professional, and life members 
in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; two representatives 
from each state, national, or provincial association 
having 101 to 300 regular, professional, and life 
members in the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; three repre- 
sentatives from ach state, national, or provincial 
association having 301 to 500 regular, professional, 
and life members in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; with 
one additional representative for each 250 of such 
members above 500; as provided in Section 2 of 
this article. State, national, or provincial associa- 
tions with less than 25 regular, professional, or 
life members may petition the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer for representation in the Representative 
Assembly. 

The representatives shall have equal rights. 

Fach Affiliated Organization shall have one non- 
voting representative. The Representative Assem- 
bly shall also include as a non-voting member the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—Members of the Representative As- 
sembly shall be members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, and except certain members of the Board 
gf Directors as hereinafter provided and repre- 
sentatives from sections and affiliated organizations, 
shall be elected by their district, state, national, 
or provincial associations according to district, 
state, national, or provincial constitution and as 
provided in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6, of these 
Bylaws. Such members shall hold office until their 
successors are elected. 

Section 3.—It shall be the duty of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly to effect all changes in the 
Constitution and Bylaws; to elect officers; to ini- 
tiate such business as it deems desirable; and to 
exercise veto power over action taken by the Board 
of Directors upon three-fourths vote of those pres- 
ent at an official meeting; and other business as 
hereinafter provided. 

Section 4.—-The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly and shall make a report at 
each meeting and at the national convention. He 
shall notify each state, national, or provincial asso- 
ciation at least 30 days before the national conven- 
tion the number of persons in that state, national, 
or provincial association. This information is to 
be used by the state, national, or provincial asso- 
ciation for determining the number of representa- 
tives to the Representative Assembly as provided 
in Section | of this Article and‘in Article VII, 
Sections 5 and 6. 

Section 5.—A meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly shall be held at the time and place of the 
national convention. Special meetings may be 
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called by the President or at the written request 
of a majority of the Representative Assembly. 
The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all 
members of the Representative Assembly at least 
30 days prior to the proposed meeting. 

Section 6.—Thirty or more members of the 
Representative Assembly, present in person or by 
proxy, shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business as provided in Section 3 of this 
Article. 

Section 7.—Members of the Representative As- 
sembly may vote by proxy providing the proxy is 
a member of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. A proxy may 
cast votes for representatives of sections, and for 
such state or district association representatives in 
his district who so authorize him in writing. Such 
authorization shall be presented to the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer before the meeting convenes. 

This written proxy is not transferable; it must 
name the specific person or persons authorized to 
cast the vote; and it must be signed by the mem- 
ber for whom the proxy is designated. Each mem- 
ber shall designate his own proxy and not more 
than two alternates, listing them in order of pref- 
erence. If a proxy is issued to more than one per- 
son, it thereby becomes automatically cancelled. 

Section 8.—Members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion may attend all Representative Assembly meet- 
ings without vote. By request of an Assembly 
member and upon unanimous consent of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, a visitor may be allowed to 
address briefly the members of the Representative 

bly. 


Article lll. Board of Directors 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of the President, the President-elect, the im- 
mediate Past-President, the Vice-Presidents, and 
one representative from each of the several dis- 
tricts. The district representatives shall serve for 
three years, two being elected each year. The 
Board of Directors shall also include as a non- 
voting member, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors’ members may be repre- 
sented by proxy as provided in Article II, Section 
7. Eight or more members of the Board of Di- 
rectors present in person or by proxy shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Board 
of Directors to initiate and transact all business 
necessary for the conduct of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation except as provided in Article II, Section 3. 


Article IV. Officers 


Section 1.—The officers shall consist of the 
President, the President-elect, the immediate Past 
President, the Vice-Presidents, and the Fxecutive 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Section 2.—The President-elect shall be elected 
by the Representative Assembly at the time and 
place of the regular meeting; or in the case of 
interim election, by mail vote. No mail vote shall 
be valid beyond thirty days after the official noti- 
fication. The President-elect shall automatically 
succeed to the office of President at the conclusion 
of the next meeting. 

Section 3.—The President shall act as Chairman 
of the Representative Assembly, the Board of Di- 
rectors, and the National Convention Committee 
as hereinbefore and hereinafter provided. He shall 
appoint all members of committees, with the ex- 
ception of the Nominating Committee as herein- 
after provided. Members of Standing Committees, 
Continuing Committees, and Joint Committees 
shall be approved by the Board of Directors. 
Membership on Standing Committees and Joint 
Committees shall be rotating three-year terms, ex- 
cept the Finance Committee which shall be rotat- 
ing five-year terms, and consecutive terms shall 
not be permitted. 

Members of Continuing Committees shall serve 
concurrently and until the specific duty for which 
the committee was appointed has been performed. 
However, the Board of Directors may terminate 
any Continuing Committee if in the opinion of 
the Board circumstances warrant such action. 

President’s Committees may be appointed and/or 
terminated at any time by the President and shall 
terminate with his administration in office. 
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Section 4.—The President-elect shall act for the 
President in his absence, and in case of death or 
resignation of the President, the President-elect 
shall succeed him for the unexpired term. 

The President-elect shall act as chairman of the 
General Division. 


Section 5.—There shall be Standing Commit- 
tees, President’s Committees, Continuing Commit- 
tees, and Joint Committees. 


The Standing Committees shall consist of: 
Adapted Physical Education; Affiliated Organiza- 
tions; Audio-Visual Materials; Constitution; Fa- 
cilities; Finance; Gulick Award; Honor Award; 
International Relations; Legislative; Local, State 
& District Associations; Necrology; Nominating; 
Periodical; Permanent Historical and Exhibits; 
Resolutions; State, District, and National Member- 
ship; Vocational Guidance; William G. Ander- 
Anderson Award; and Yearbook Policies. 

Section 6.—The functions, organization, and 
methods of procedure of the various committees 
are set forth in their respective Operating Codes. 

Section 7.—The President's Committees, Con- 
tinuing Committees, and Joint Committees are in- 
definite in number and are appointed for rela- 
tively specific duties. 

Section 8.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be elected by and hold office subject to the 
vote of the Representative Assembly. The duties 
and remuneration of this office shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors. He shall be 
bonded for the sum of $10,000, in accordance 
with the policies of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 9.—The President shall appoint annual- 
ly a certified public accountant who shall audit 
the books and accounts of the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. The report of said accountant shall be 
presented to the Board of Directors at the time of 
its regular annual meeting. 


Article V. Election of Officers 


Section 1.—To select candidates for the Presi- 
dent-elect, there shall be a Nominating Committee 
consisting of a chairman, to be appointed by the 
President, and one representative from each dis- 
trict of the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, appointed by the 
president of that district. These appointments 
shall be made not later than October 15. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee shall pub- 
lish the names of his committee in the December 
issue of the Journat. The membership at large 
may suggest nominations to the chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee 
shall write to each member of the Representative 
Assembly on or before December 15, giving a list 
of the committee members and requesting sugges- 
tions for nominations to be sent to the chairman 
of the Nominating Committee or to the district 
representatives of the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior to 
the Representative Assembly meeting at which offi- 
cers are to be elected to give due consideration to 
all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee be 
absent at the time of the meeting, the President 
of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation shall appoint a substi- 
tute to attend, to ensure full representation from 
all districts. 

No restrictions shall be placed on the Nominat- 
ing Committee as to whom the nominees shall be. 
The Committee shall submit a slate of at least 
three names for the office of President-elect, after 
which the -chairman shall call for nominations 
from the floor. A clear majority of the vote shall 
be indicated for one person; otherwise the two 
persons with the highest number of votes shall 
again be voted upon. 

Section 2.—The officers for each division shall 
be the Vice-President, the Vice-President-elect, 
and the immediate Past-Vice-President. The Vice- 
Presidents-elect for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation shall be nominated at least 30 
days prior to the national convention by the 
chairmen and secretaries of the sections and affili- 
ated organizations within their respective divisions, 
and shall be elected by the Representative As- 
sembly. 
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A slate of at least three names for each Vice 
President-elect shall be submitted to the Repre 
sentative Assembly in a manner to be determined 
by each division, after which the chairman shall 
call for nominations from the floor. The Vice- 
Presidents-elect shall automatically succeed to the 
offices of the Vice-Presidents at the conclusion of 
the next Convention, 


Article VI. District, State, National, and 
Provincial Associations 


Section 1.—There shall be the following dis- 
tricts: Central, Eastern, Midwest, Northwest, 
Southern, and Southwest. It shall be the duty of 
the Representative Assembly to assign the different 
states to their respective districts. The districts 
and the states embodied in each are: CENTRAL DIS- 
trict—Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming; FASTERN pistrict—Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; min- 
WEST pistRICT—IIlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin; NORTHWEST pisTRICT— 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington; soUTHERN 
pistrict—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia; SOUTHWEST pistRIcT—Arizona, California, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Utah. 

Section 2.—-The District of Columbia and the 
provinces of Canada shall be considered upon the 
same basis as states as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3.—Fach district, state, nation, or prov- 
ince may form its own association, make its own 
constitution, elect its own officers, and manage its 
own affairs provided the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Con- 
stitution and Bylaws be not violated. 

Section 4.—To be eligible for affiliation h 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, each district, state, 
national, or provincial association must hold at 
least one meeting each year, reporting it to the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National As- 
sociation within 30 days after date of meeting 
Each district shall submit a copy of its annual 
financial statement at that time. Each state, na 
tional, or provincial association must have at 
least 25 members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, to be 
affiliated with that body, as hereinafter provided 
unless it is admitted upon petition in accordance 
with Article II, Section 1, of these Bylaws. 

Section 5.—To become affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a state, national, or provincial 
association shall petition the Representative As- 
sembly through the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
at least 30 days prior to the meeting of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. The petition shall include 
a copy of the state, national, or provincial consti- 
tution, a list of the officers of the association, a 
copy of the minutes of the last regular meeting, a 
list of its members who are members of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, and the names of the representa- 
tive or representatives proposed for the Repre 
sentative Assembly. 

Section 6.—The Representative Assembly may 
accept or expel any district, state, national, or 
provincial association by a two-thirds majority at 
a regularly authorized meeting or a_ two-thirds 
majority mail vote of the entire membership of 
the Assembly. No vote shall be valid beyond 30 
days after date of official notification. A district, 
state, national, or provincial association may be 
expelled for violation of the Constitution and By- 
laws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article VII. Organizations and Sections 

Section 1.—The term “organization” refers to 
the type of official service rendered by that body. 
The term “section” refers to major interests of 
persons who constitute that group. 

Section 2.—The following organizations are 
affiliated with the National Association: in the 
HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION — American School 
Health Association, National Board of the YWCA 
of the United States of America; in the PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION pivisioN—American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education, American Physical Therapy Asso 


ciation, Boys’ Club of America, Inc., Canadian 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, College Physical Education Association, 
Delta Psi Kappa, National Association of Physical 
Education for College Women, National Collegi 
ate Athletic Association, Phi Delta Pi, Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, Physical Education Society of the YMCA's 
of North America, the Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
the Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilita 
tion; in the RECREATION DivisioN—American Youth 
Hostels, Inc. 

Section 3.—The following sections are included 
within the division of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
HEALTH EDUCATION pDIVISION--Elementary, Second 
ary, College, School and College Health Services, 
Community Health Education, and Safety Educa 
tion; PHYSICAL’ EDUCATION  pivision—Elementary, 
Secondary, and College; RECREATION DIVIsiON—Pub 
lic Recreation, Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agen 
cies, Industrial Recreation, and Recreational Ther 
apy; GENERAL pivisioN—Administration and Super 
vision, Aquatic, Athletics for Boys and Men, 
Athletics for Girls and Women, Camping and 
Outdoor Education, Dance, Measurement and 
Evaluation, Professional and Public Relations, 
Professional Education, Research, Research Coun 
cil, Student, and Therapeutics. 

Section 4.—Fach organization or section shall 
have the right to fix the qualifications of its 
members. 

Section 5.—To be eligible for continuance of 
affiliation with the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, each 
section must present or sponsor a program in 
connection with the national convention. Each 
affiliated organization may present or sponsor a 
program in connection with the national conven 
tion, and must in addition, have a minimum of 
25 members who are members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 4nd 
Recreation. Members of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation 
may attend the programs and discussions of any 
section. Each section shall hold a meeting at the 
convention for the purpose of conducting such 
business as it may deem necessary. Each section 
shall elect officers at this business meeting unless 
other arrangements for the election of officers 
have been made. 

Section 6.—To become affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, an organization or section shall 
petition the Representative Assembly through the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer at least 30 days 
prior to the meeting of the Representative As 
sembly. The petition shall include the title, pur 
pose, and officers of the organization or section, 
a copy of the minutes of its last regular meeting, 
a list of its members who are members of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation, and the name of the repre 
sentative proposed for the Representative Assem 
bly, as provided in Section 8 of this article. The 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall send a copy 
of the petition to each member of the Represen 
tative Assembly at least 10 days before the date 
of said meeting. 

Section 7 The Representative Assembly mav 
accept or expel any organization or section by a 
two-thirds majority vote at a regularly authorized 
meeting or a two-thirds majority mail vote of the 
entire membership of the Assembly. No vote shall 
be valid beyond 30 days after date of official noti 
fication. An organization or section may be ex 
pelled for violation of the Constitution and By- 
laws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Section 8.—EFach organization shall elect one 
representative to the Representative Assembly at 
the time of its regular meeting. The representa 
tive must be a member of the American Associa 
tion for Health, Physica! Education, and Recrea 
tion. Officers and representatives of the sections 
shall be elected only by those persons present who 
are members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article Vill. Conventions 


Section 1.—A National Convention shall be 
held biennially. 

Section 2.—The National Convention, except 
for the selection of the convention ctiy, shall be 
conducted by a Convention Committee composed 
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of the President (Chairman), the President-elect, 
the immediate Past-President, and the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
(Secretary the Vice-Presidents for Health, for 
Physical Education, and for Recreation; the Pres 
ident and Secretary of the host district Associa 
tion; the State Director of the host state and the 
Convention Manager. 

Section 3.—The convention city shall be selected 
from a list at least two years in advance by vote 
of the Board of Directors, and endorsed by the 
Executive Committee of the district in which the 
meeting is to be held. This list must be accom 
panied by a written invitation from the accredited 
representative of the public schools of each of the 
cities proposed. The convention city shall be as- 
signed to each of the several districts from time 
to time as financial and other conditions warrant. 

Section 4.—A district convention shall be con- 
sidered as a part of the National Convention when 
the American Association fo: Health, Physical Ed 
ucation, and Recreation convenes in a city located 
within the boundaries of that district. 

Section 5.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
the district association shall share equally in what- 
ever net receipts or deficits are acquired by the 
National Convention providing Section 2 of this 
article be not violated. 

Section 6.—Members of the National Education 
Association may attend all national and district 
conventions of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation upon 
payment of the convention fee. Such persons may 
not participate in the affairs of nor hold office 
in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation unless they be members 
of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Article IX. Publications 

Section 1.--The official magazine shall be called 
THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
PrysicaL Epucation, RECREATION. It 
shall be published by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
monthly, except in July and August, and be sent 
without charge to all members. 

Section 2.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
publish a Research Quarterly in March, May, Oc 
tober, and December of each vear, and such other 
materials as may be authorized by the Board of 
Directors. The Research Quarterly shall be sent 
to professional, life, and honorary members and 
contributing members without additional charge. 


Article X. Honor Awards 

Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation may 
honor individuals for meritorious service in health 
education, physical education, recreation, or in 
allied fields of science and education by electing 
such persons as “Fellow of the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation” or by conferring such other awards as 
may be approved by the Board of Directors 


Article XI. Investment of Surplus Funds 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors shall decide 
at its regular meeting the amount of money re- 
quired to conduct the business of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation for the following year 

Section 2.—The fiscal year shall extend from 
June | to May 31 inclusive 

Section 3.—The Board of Directors shall invest 
such sums as may accumulate as part of a Per 
manent Fund. 


Article XII. Rules of Order 


Section 1.—Questions of procedure shall be de- 
cided according to Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Article XIII. Amendments 

Section 1.—These Bylaws may be changed at 
any meeting of the Representative Assembly or 
by mail vote. An affirmative vote equivalent to 
two-thirds of the total membership of the Repre 
sentative Assembly shall be necessary for change 
No mail vote shall be valid beyond 30 days after 
official notification Amendments shall be pub- 
lished not later than the third issue of the 
JouRNAL after being passed. *& 
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Responsibility 


by ARTHUR S. DANIELS 


OO OFTEN the belief is held that 
fitness is a muscular 
quality, primarily achieved through 
exercise. A broader and sounder in- 
terpretation begins with the concept 
of the human organism as a whole: 
To be fit is to be able to function on 
the job, in the home, in school, and 
at play. 

Health education translates what 
is known about health into desirable 
individual and community behavior 
patterns by means of the educational 
process. Recreation takes its place 
with education in molding person- 
alities and creating abundant indi- 
vidual and group living. With this 
background, let us see how the home, 
school, and community can meet 
their responsibilities in fitness, health 
education, and recreation. 


Health 

Parents must be aware of what 
constitutes good nutrition and _ pro- 
vide for adequate rest for their chil- 
dren. The basic unit of rest—the 
night’s sleep—must be supplemented 
by shorter rest periods such as naps, 
quiet periods of relaxation, and pas- 
sive forms of play. Personal health 
and hygienic factors in the home are 
also important. Parents should be 
acquainted with standard first aid 
procedures and instruct children in 
safety practices. In addition, the 
services of a competent physician 
should be secured whenever needed. 


Recreation 

The home should encourage indi- 
vidual and family recreation. Music, 
picnics, arts and crafts and provide 
activities in which all may join. 

*Digest of a talk given before the 56th 
Annual Convention, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Indianapolis, May 
19. Dr. Ray O. Duncan, University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, represented — the 
AAHPER and took part in the program, as 
did Simon McNeely of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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Sometimes subunits of the family, 
such as father and son, mother and 
daughter, or children alone, may en- 
gage in recreation. The family that 
plays together stays together. 


Fitness 

The school is unique in that it 
meets its responsibilities for fitness 
through orderly, organized learning 
experiences. It is essential that cur- 
ricular and extracurricular experi- 
ences be adapted to the needs of all 
pupils. The school may provide for 
the following: (1) the creation of 
school and community health coun- 
cils; (2) the promotion of health 
and safety; (3) adequate physical 
conditions—proper ventilation, san- 
itary conditions, heating, lighting— 
and participation in the school 
lunch program; (4) a program of 
physical education for all students 
with participation on a daily basis; 
(5) health services with the co-op- 
eration of physicians, dentists, and 
nurses; (6) a broad intramural 
sports program related to activities 
taught in class; (7) interschool com- 
petition for the most highly skilled 
students; (8) extracurricular activi- 
ties in drama, arts, crafts, so that the 
broad recreation interests of all pu- 
pils may be served; and (9) arrange- 
ments for exceptional children. 


Co-ordination of the Three 

The best fitness, health education, 
and recreation programs can be de- 
veloped when there is complete co- 
ordination among the home, school, 
and community. If there is a com- 
munity health council, it may work 
out plans for health services, envi- 
ronmental sanitation, school 
and community health education. 
The health services include commu- 
nicable disease control, medical ex- 
aminations, dental health, nutrition, 
mental hygiene, and provisions for 
handicapped children. Environmen- 


tal sanitation includes sewage and 
garbage disposal, smoke abatement, 
and protection of water supply. 

Another major community respon- 
sibility is the provision of adequate 
recreational opportunities for its 
citizens. Here again there may be 
co-ordination of community re- 
sources in meeting the recreational 
needs of its citizens. Sound educa- 
tional policy requires that public 
school properties be opened to pub- 
lic use outside school hours. 


The Home 

The functions of the home with 
respect to fitness, health, and recrea- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Parents must be informed on 
the nutritional needs of children 
and adults as related to optimum 
health and fitness. (2) Medical care 
must be provided through the serv- 
ices of a competent family physician 
and the knowledge of sound first-aid 
practices. (3) The importance of 
good mental hygiene must be under- 
stood and practiced. (4) Definite ef- 
forts must be made to meet the rec- 
reational needs of the family on an 
individual and family basis. 


The School 

The role of the school may be 
summarized. (1) The health needs 
of pupils and teachers can be met 
through the establishment of work- 
able health policies. (2) Fitness and 
recreational needs may be served 
through carefully designed physical 
education to meet organic, psycho- 
logical, and social needs of pupils. 
The Community 

Finally, the community has two 
responsibilities: (1) the establish- 
ment of a community health council 
with representatives of official and 
volunteer health workers as well as 
interested citizens and (2) the sup- 
port of efforts to establish or im- 
prove recreation programs. In this 
the PTA can be especially active. 
This may involve passing local legis- 
lation, financing a program with 
tax funds, developing playgrounds, 
parks, and sports facilities, acquiring 
well-trained professional leadership, 
and working out co-operative use of 
school resources needed to satisfy 
community interests in recreation. * 
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The importance of regulation costumes as a morale builder 
for any physical education program is widely recognized 
today. The question is - - - WHICH COSTUME IS BEST 


for your particular group? 


Smartly-styled, quality-tailored Aldrich physical education 
costumes cost only a little more than ordinary “gym togs” 
- - - add so much to the personal appearance and comfort 
of the individual and to her enthusiasm for her classes that 
once you've tried them, there no longer is a question - - - 
IT’S ALDRICH ALL THE WAY! 


Depicted here are 19 of the more than 50 Aldrich costumes 
now available for your selection. “Tops” in materials, 
styling and construction, they offer a wide variety of san- 
forized materials and a full range of colors. Our complete 
catalog with sample swatches and price information is 


yours for the asking. 


Aldrich - lo 
1859 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, I!linois 


OUTFITTERS TO THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROFESSION SINCE 1912 


Style 47 Veeck 
Hockey Tunic 


Style 45 Stenderd English 
Hockey Tunic 
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Charles W. Savage 


GULICK AWARD 


THe Association recognized — the 
outstanding contribution of Charles 
W. Savage to the profession by 
awarding him its highest honor, the 
Luther H. Gulick Award. Professor 
Savage, now retired but still active 
in Physical Education, was born at 
Churchville, New York, in 1869. He 
was educated at the Churchville Pub- 
lic Schools, at Oberlin College, 1889- 
1893, and at the Harvard and Co- 
Jumbia University Graduate Schools 
(1896-98 and 1905-06). He received 
an Honorary M.P.E. 
field College in 1927. 

Professor Savage has rendered dis- 
tinguished service to his profession 
throughout his long association with 
Oberlin College from 1906-36 as Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and Di 
rector of Athletics. He was active in 
many national organizations, being 
President of the Ohio Physical Edu- 
cation Association, Ohio Athletic 
Conterence (1953-35), the Midwest 
District of Physical Education (1920- 
21), The College Physical Education 
Association (1914-15), and the 
American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation (1926-28). 


from Spring- 


For many vears he was a leader in 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
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PROFESSIONAL 


The Gulick, Anderson, and Honor Awards are the highest tributes 
the AAHPER can give in recognition of outstanding service to the 
profession. Recipients of the awards have made notable contributions 
to the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. Presenta- 
tions of the 1951 awards to the persons whose biographies appear on 
these pages took place at the Los Angeles Convention in April. The 
Gulick Award is a gold medal presented by the chairman of the Gulick 
Committee. The Honor Award Fellows are recognized with a certifi- 
cate of honor and the William G. Anderson Merit Award winners are 


presented with a certificate of merit. 


Information on 


tions for 1953 recipients of these awards will appear 


in a forthcoming issue. 


sociation, particularly the Football 
Rules Committee of which he was a 
member fot 23 years (1905-28). He 
was indefatigable as a committee 
member, serving on the Olympic 
Games Committee (1924 and 1928), 
the President’s Committee on Social 
Hygiene (since 1920), the White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection (since 1929), and the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

The 1952 Gulick Award winner 
was one of the first recipients of the 
Fellowship Award of the AAHPER 
and one of the first members of the 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation. In 1938 he was awarded the 
Oberlin Alumni Association Medal 
at Oberlin College for notable serv 
ice to his Alma Mater. He has been 
voted an honorary life member of 
the College Physical Education As- 
sociation. He was listed in Who's 
Who in America from 1930-1936. 

Among other positions held by 
Professor Savage was that of instruc- 
tor in Latin at Oberlin Academy 
from 1893 to 1896 and that of Di- 
rector of the Chautauqua School of 
Physical Education, 1917 to 1927. 
During his active career he published 
many articles in professional jour 
nals and in lay magazines, such as 
Atlantic Monthly and Harper's. 
During World War II he was ap- 
pointed Expert Consultant, Special 
Service division, Army Forces. 

Throughout his career he has 
stood out as a crusader for high 
ideals and legitimate practices in 
athletics and for professional stand- 


ards in physical education. Many 
prominent leaders of today in the 
field of Physical Education received 
their early training under him and 
can contribute their professional en- 
thusiasm to his inspirational leader- 
ship. He is notably worthy to be 
honored by this Association as recip- 
ient of the Luther Gulick Award for 
outstanding service in the field of 
physical education. 


Bernice 


Agnes R. Wayman 
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ANDERSON AWARDS 
IMMEDIATE Past-President of AAH- 
PER, Bernice Moss, professor of 
health education, University of 
Utah, received the 1952 Anderson 
Award at the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion over which she presided as 
President of the Association. She 
has long been active in the AAH- 
PER, having been a past-president 
of the Southwest District and Vice- 
President for Health Education of 
the AAHPER. Prior to that, she was 
secretary of the Utah State Associa- 
tion. 

Born in Salt Lake City, Dr. Moss 
graduated from the University of 
Utah with a B.S. degree in physical 
education and, after a short period 
of high school teaching, received her 
M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity with a major in health edu- 
cation. For six years she was instruc- 
tor in hygiene at the University of 
Utah and then became the first State 
Director of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

Moving to California, she lectured 
at the University of California and 
then served as consultant in school 
health education for the State De- 
partment of Public Health and lat- 
er as consultant in health education 
for the State Department of Educa- 
tion. During this period she secured 
her Ed.D. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Moss has served on a number 
of committees, among which are the 
Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the NEA and 
AMA; the Yearbook Commissions of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, which — prepared 
Health in Schools; and the Under- 
graduate and Graduate Conferences 
on Professional Preparation in 
Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. She has been 
a visiting professor at summer ses- 
sions in several universities. 

Her professional writing has in- 
cluded magazine articles and_bul- 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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Martha B. Deane, a native daugh- 
ter of Pennsylvania, studied at the 
Wilkes Barre Institute, the Blooms- 
burg Normal School, and at Colum- 
bia University where she earned the 
B.S. degree. After teaching for a 
short time in public and_ private 
schools in Pennsylvania and New 
York, she joined the staff of the De 
partment of Physical Education at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. In her years of distin- 
guished service at this institution, 
she has taught dance, served on 
many academic and administrative 
committees, acted for a time as Dean 
of the College of Applied Arts and 
currently holds the title of Professor 
of Physical Education and Director 
of the Women’s Division of the De- 
partment of Physical Education. 
She has given leadership to many 
professional committees, especially 
to the Western Society for Physical 
Education of College Women and 
the National Association for Physi- 
cal Education of College Women 
and has served as president of the 
former and vice-president of the lat 
ter. She was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Dance held at 
the University of» Paris in 1938. 
Through many public addresses, she 
has interpreted Physical Education 
and Recreation to lay groups and to 
professional educators. Her dramat- 
ic talent has found expression in 
productions of the Pasadena Play- 
house and at UCLA. Her pioneer 
thinking has stimulated new pat- 
terns of organization and leadership 
in campus recreational activities. 
More recently her outstanding 
creativity and administrative skill 
have been devoted to the study and 
development of group process. Note- 
worthy are the experimental pro- 
gram in teacher education at UCLA 
and the book, Group Process in 
Physical Education written by the 
staff of UCLA’s Department of 
Physical Education. She has studied 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Anderson Awards... 


letin materials, as well as the con- 
tributions to yearbooks. She is a 
speaker of ability and has addressed 
groups throughout the United States. 
THe ONLY oTHER Anderson Award 
winner in 1952, Agnes R. Wayman 
is a Past-President of the AAHPER 
and fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education. Recog- 
nized in 1932 with the Honor Award 
of the Association, Miss Wayman 
was chairman of the committee that 
was instrumental in bringing about 
the affiliation of AAHPER with the 
NEA. She is now Professor Emeritus 
of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, where she retired in 1945 
after 27 years of service. 

Miss Wayman was born in Glen 
Easton, West Virginia, in 1880. Af 
ter graduating from the University 
of Chicago in 1903 (having majored 
in Latin and Greek), she spent sev- 
eral summers at Yale University and 
in 1906 was awarded a diploma in 
Physical Education. Years later, 
when Miss Wayman felt that she 
could borrow time for further study, 
she received a Master’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1942, Russell Sage College 
awarded her an honorary degree of 


Doctor of Pedagogy. 
The organizations Miss Wayman 
has served, the offices she has held, 


and the rewards she has earned are 
too numerous to catalogue. During 
1913-15, she was President of the 
University of Chicago Alumni Asso- 
ciation and Chairman of the Alum- 
ni Council, and in 1942 the Univer- 
sity of Chicago presented her with a 
special citation as “one of its distin- 
guished and useful alumni and citi- 
zens.” 

Besides her two books, Education 
Through Physical Education and A 
Modern Philosophy of Physical Ed- 
ucation, there is scarcely a publica- 
tion in the field to which she has 
not contributed. Her leadership con- 
tinues even in her retirement. She 
is busily engaged in developing and 
promoting programs for the civic, 
social, and recreational betterment 
of her own community, Brielle, New 
Jersey. 
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and worked at the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and in 1950 served 
as Associate Trainer at the National 
Training Laboratory for Group De- 
velopment. 

She has been elected to member- 
ship in Mortar Board, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Chi Kappa Rho, Phi Beta, 
and the American Academy of Phys- 
ical Education. She has brought a 
sound philosophy to Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation and given di- 
rection to both lay and professional 
groups for its implementation. 
Anne Schley Duggan, Director of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Texas State College for 
Women, is recognized as an out- 
standing leader in State, District, and 
National prolific 
writer, a versatile speaker, and an 
astute administrator. 


Associations, a 


Dr. Duggan has served as Presi- 
dent of AAHPER as well as Presi- 
dent of the Texas and Southern Dis- 
trict Associations. Many other offices 
held include those of National Co- 
ordinator for Girls and Women, 
Physical Fitness Program sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense; Vice-Chairman, Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the NEA and AMA; Texas 
President and member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council of Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, Inc.; Vice-Presi- 
dent of Southern Association of Di- 
rectors of Physical Education for 
College Women; Chairman of Dance 
and Research Sections and of Com- 
mittee on Public and Professional 
Relationships, Southern District, 
AAHPER; Member of the Advisory 
Committee of Dancing Masters of 
America; Chairman of Publicity 
Committee, National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. 

A native Texan, Dr. Duggan re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College and M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia 
University. She also attended the 
University of California and has 
studied all types of dance under emi- 
nent teachers. 


Dr: Duggan has served as Director 
of Departments of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in sev- 
eral colleges; member of the regular 
winter and summer session faculties 
at Columbia University Teacher of 
special dance courses sponsored by 
the University of ‘Toronto and Mar- 
garet Eaton School in Canada, and 
at the University of Dance, Jacob's 
Pillow, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Duggan is the author of 13 
widely-used books and innumerable 
articles published in national maga- 
zines. She has served as Editor for 
special issues of Educational Dance 
and was Associate Editor of The 
Southwestern Musician for five years. 

A speaker of note, Dr. Duggan 
has presented numerous addresses 
throughout the U. S. before such au- 
diences as various state, district, and 
national associations, N.E.A.; uni- 
versity convocations; civic and serv- 
ice organizations. 

Among the many honors conferred 

upon Dr. Duggan are memberships 
in Alpha Chi, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi 
Delta Pi, and the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education. 
Arthur A. Esslinger, Director of 
Physical Education, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts, has 
been teaching and administering col- 
lege level physical education for the 
past 20 years. Born in Cincinnati, 
he received his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from the University of Ilinois and, 
in 1958, his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Towa. 

Dr. Esslinger’s research includes 
A Philosophical Study of Principles 
for Selecting Activities in Physical 
Education. He prepared the section 
on Physical Education Research for 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. His contributions to our pro- 
fessional literature include his au- 
thorship and co-authorship of sev- 
eral books and many Army Techni- 
cal and Field Manuals. 

He served with the United States 
Army from 1943-1946 as Director of 
Physical Training, School for Spe- 
cial Services; Chief of Physical Re- 
conditioning Branch, Office of Sur- 
geon General; Chief of Physical 
Training, Headquarters, Army Serv- 
ice Forces. 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Teachers vote for these popular running mates — 
MUM’s complete Grooming Unit and IPANA’s new 
Dental Health material — because they appeal to 
teen-age boys as well as girls. 


Make these colorful new visual aids your platform : . 
when campaigning for better personal care 
practices. 


The Dental Health material has been officially 
approved by the American Dental Association. The 
appealing wall charts and posters, useful teaching 4 
manual and individual leaflets in the grooming unit 4 
will win you instant approval. 


START YOUR CAMPAIGN NOW... 
ORDER THESE UNITS TODAY! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT JH 952 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Educational Service Dept. JH 952 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Please send me the following FREE Units: 


PERSONAL GROOMING unit 
for HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(0 The “Better Start With GOOD GROOMING” Unit, including: 
NEW Poster, “Stay On Your Toes!” 

NEW Wall Chart on Perspiration 

Girl's Leaflets, “Now Is The Time” 


(quantity) 
Boy's Leaflets, ‘Give Yourself A Boost” 


(quantity) 


Dental Health Leaflets, “They All Have A Job To Do” 
(quantity) with Wall Chart 


(Officially approved by the American Dental Association) 


Ihave Teacher's or Leader’s Manual, 
(0 Please send me } “Guide for a Good Grooming Program . 


Ihave 


Wall Chart, “Grooming for Girls and Boys ” 
) Please send me 


CATALOGUES for teachers or leaders under my I 
(quontity) supervision to order the above unit direct 

I 
1 
1 
i 


DENTAL HEALTH unit for GRADES 1-6 
(Officially approved by the American Dental Association) 


( One “Working Together For Better Dental Health” Unit, 
including: 
Teacher's Manual, “Teach Dental Health” 
Wall Chart, “Keep Your Teeth Healthy ” 
Toothbrushing Model for Class Demonstration 
Class Check List, “Daily Care Score Sheet” 
Pupil’s Seatwork Folder, “How | Brush My Teeth” 


REQUEST BLANKS for teachers or leaders under my 
(quontity) supervision to order above unit direct 


SUBJECT TAUGHT OR TITLE 


SCHOOL OR GROUP 


ADDRESS 
(SCHOOL OR GROUP) 


ZONE STATE 


D ELEM. 0 JR. HIGH © SR. HIGH 
TEACHER'S COLLEGE } TEACHER 
(0 STUDENT 


COLLEGE 


OTHER 


GRADE(S) NO. OF CLASSES OR GROUPS 


NUMBER IN ONE CLASS OR GROUP: GIRLS BOYS 
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Here are the guiding principles, practices 
and policies for recreation in America 


Top authorities in every field ot recreation 
labor, military, fraternal, commercial, in- 
stitutional, governmental ... have pooled their 
vast experience and know-how to bring you 
this complete and valuable book 

on the guiding principles of recreation 

in America. Never before has there 
been anything like it — for the 

first time, a full set of principles covering 
every aspect of total community 
recreation — established and printed 

in one volume. Complete from his- 

torical background and its place in 
American life to what recre- 


ation offers the individual, the 


family, the group and the 


community — including 
principles, practices 

and policies for 

the guidance of all 
agencies 

interested in 


recreation. 


This new book, the 

result of another National 

Conference held by the 

Athletic Institute, offers you valuable 
assistance in your recreational work. 
Priced at $1.25 each. Order your copy today 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


SEUC_INS 
Ly 


‘This seal, pridemark of A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEV OTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Identifies its members, i 
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Aalco Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ace Carton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Acushnet Process Sales Co., ead Bedford, Mass. 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, ¥. 

American Box Board Co., Grand om Mich. 
American Felt Co., Glenville 

American Gut String Mfg. 
American Playground Device ca... Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Co., Chicago, ‘im. 

Ashaway Line G Twine Mfg. Co., Ashaway, R. I. 
The Athletic Journal, Chicago, III. 

Athletic Shoe Co.,—Spot-Bi ‘inc., Chicago, Hl. 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, 


Bancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

. Barnes G Co., New York, N. Y. 
The Bike Web Co., 
Boys’ Life, New York, 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadetphia, Pa. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chic: ago, Ill. 
Burton Manufacturing Co., Jasper, Ala. 


Calnap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif. 
Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

Carron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago Chicago, im. 
Charles F. Clark, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Samuel Coane, Philadel phia, Pa. 
Converse Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

B. A. Corbin & Son Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Cornell Forge Co., Chicago, III. 
Cortiand Line Co., Cortland, N. Y. 
Charles O. Cox on Memphis, Tenn. 
Cramer Chemical Co., Gardner, Kansas 
Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. 


John 8 Dov Radio, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 


Devt Co. Ohio 
3. & Sen, N. Y. 
Glove Mt. Inc., Des Moines, 


Dexter. Wayne Lansdale, Pa. 
Dodge, Inc., Chicago, 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 


ga, Tenn. 


R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Endicott Johnson Corp., yindicott , N.Y. 
Everlast, New York, N. Y. 


F. C. Feise Co., Narberth, 
Felco Athletic Wear Co., weg York, N. Y. 
Field and Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 
The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. , 


Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. 

Gem Leather Goods Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Fibre Box Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
General Mills, Inc., ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Sportcraft Co. Ltd., New York, N. Y¥. 
Golfcraft, Inc., Chicago, til. 

Golfdom, Chicago, in. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 

J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 


Hoartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Hanno Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 
Harvard Manufocturing Corp., 
Cambridge, M 
H. Harwood & pe Natick, Mass. 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corp., ——— New York 
Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, A 
Hoffmann-Stafford Tonning Co., 
Alan Howard, Inc., New York, 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, ies: 
Hughes-Consolidated, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Mechanical Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, 
Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 


The sefnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, 


Jones & Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
€. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, Ili. 


Champion Knitwear Co. Inc., Rochester, New York 


Arthur Kahn Co., hy N. Y. 


Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Kroydon Co., Maplewood, N. J. 


Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
The Linen Thread Co., New York, N. Y. 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Magnan North Attleboro, Mass. 
arba, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Martin G Martin, Chicago, 
McLaughlin-Mitiard, Inc., Dolgeville, N.Y. 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago, 
The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn. 


National Baseball Congress, 
National Bowling Council, Toled 
National Electrical Mfg. Assn., York, N.Y. 
National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, 
ill., representing all its sporting goods deoler 
members. 
National Sports Equi t Co., Fond du Lac, 


Wis. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 
F. H. Noble G Company, Chicago, i. 
Nocona Leather Goods Nocona, Texas 
Nonpoariel Manufacturing ay St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 


Paim, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
Ben Pearson Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stow — Mass. 

Powers , Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Red Fox Mfg. Co., (Division of Cullum G Boren 
Co.), Dallas, Texas 

Hans eee Sons, New York, N. Y. 

A. Richerdson, Inc., West Mansfield, 


Riddell, inc., Chicago, III. 
A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago, III. 


Send Knitting Mills Co., Chicago, Il. 
Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, alif. 

Scholastic Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
bears, Roebuck Co., Chicago, 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., Kansas City, Kansas 
R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Altoona, eo 
Siegmund Werner, Inc., ‘New York, N. Y. 

d. W. Simon Co., New York, N. A 


Slazengers, Inc., New York, N. 
William Skinner & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
ing Co., City, 


A. 4 go & Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y, 
The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sports Age, New York, N. Y. 

Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 


Mass. 
H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


, Conn. 
True Temper — * Cleveland, Ohio 
Tucker-Brame Athietic Mfg. Se. Batesville, Miss. 


Union Welt Corp., Chicago, Il. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Universal Bleacher Co., Champai i. 


Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Virginia Rubotex Div. — American Indus- 
ries, Inc., Bedford, 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. Wagner G Adler Co., New York, N. Y. 
Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, ill 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio 


C. W. Zumbiel Co., Norwood, Ohio 


Besides the above. The Athletic Institute bas an 
associate membership comprised of a considerable 
number of sporting goods dealer geographically 
Spread throughout the United States. Space does not 
allow listing of these dealers individually, 


make possible the non-profit programs of the Athletic Institute. ‘ 
| 
| 
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Dr. Esslinger has made many sig- 
nificant contributions to our field. 
During World War II, and since, he 
was instrumental in improving phys- 
ical training, and athletic and recre- 
ation programs throughout the Ar- 
my. Along with Dr. H. C. McCloy, 
he pioneered and developed many 
new principles and procedures in the 
physical reconditioning program 
which are standard practices in ci- 
vilian, veteran, and military hospi- 
tals today. He has served as Vice- 
President for the Physical Education 
Division of the Eastern District As- 
sociation. He has been chairman 
and member of many important 
state, district, and national commit- 
tees. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education. 

As Chairman of the AAHPER 
Committee on Relationships with 
the Armed Services, he developed a 
project to evaluate the physical 
training, athletic, recreation 
physical reconditioning pro- 
grams which operated in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces during World 
War Il. He aided materially in ob- 
taining from the Department of De- 
fense in February 1951 the Physi- 
cal Fitness Achievement Standards 
which provide physical educators 
with definite standards which young 
men should have attained upon in- 
duction into the Armed Services. 


Julian W. Smith holds the title of 
Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Health, Physical Education, Rec- 
reation, School camping, and Out- 
door Education in the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Born 
and reared in Michigan, he received 
his public school and college educa- 
tion there. At Western Michigan 
College of Education he majored in 
rural education. Later he attended 
the University of Michigan, where 
he earned the A.B. and M.A. degrees 
in education. 

Beginning his professional career 
as a rural school teacher, he has 
taught government and social prob- 
lems, as well as physical education, 
in the high schools of Michigan. 
For 15 years he was an_ athletic 
coach, which position he held in ad- 
dition to school administrative du- 
ties. For 19 years before becoming 
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a staff member of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction he 
was a school administrator, first as 
principal of a consolidated school 
and later as principal of a high 
school in the city of Battle Creek. 
From 1942 to 1945 he was Director 
of the Michigan High School Ath- 
letic Association and also Director 
of Interscholastic Athletics in the 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction. Since 1945 he has directed 
the program of health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, school camping, 
and outdoor education for his state. 

Mr. Smith is probably best known 
to us all through his promotion of 
school camping and outdoor educa- 
tion. Under his leadership Michigan 
has pioneered in school camping. At 
present 47 school systems in Michi- 
gan conduct school camps for ele- 
mentary children and 44 systems con- 
duct camps for secondary school chil- 
dren. The secondary school camps 
have blazed a new trail inasmuch as 
all are co-educational. He has writ- 
ten extensively and has participated 
in innumerable state and national 
conferences and institutes. 

Last year Mr. Smith was responsi- 
ble for the conception and conduct- 
ing of the Older Youth Project at 
Mill Lake Camp, sponsored by the 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction in co-operation with the 
Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
and the Ann Arbor, Bay City, and 
Dearborn Public Schools. This 
“community school — work-learn” 
camp was a venture of an experi- 
mental nature and a means of in- 
creasing the holding power of schools 
by providing new educational ex- 
periences for potential “drop-outs.” 

Mr. Smith has been Vice-President 
for Recreation of the AAHPER and 
President of the National Society of 
State Directors for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. A year 
ago he received the Administrative 
Award of the American Academy of 
Physical Education. 

Charles E. Spencer, Director, North 
Carolina School Health Coordinat- 
ing Service, State Department of 
Public Instruction and State Board 
of Health, has been a member of 
AAHPER since 1924. He is a past- 


president of the Southern District 
and of the Society of State Directors. 

Born in Greenville County, Vir- 
ginia, he attended public school 
there and in North Carolina. He re- 
ceived his A.B. from University of 
North Carolina, M.A. from Colum- 
bia in 1929, and a Certificate in Pub- 
lic Health from University of North 
Carolina School of Public Health in 
1942, and has done additional grad- 
uate work at University of Califor- 
nia and at University of North Caro- 
lina. 

After ten years of teaching experi- 
ence, Mr. Spencer became adviser in 
health and physical education with 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction. He assumed his present * 
position in 1947. In addition to his 
national offices, he has served his 
state, and district organizations in 
various capacities, including secre- 
tary-treasurer of N. C. AHPER since 
1938, President of the North Caro- 
lina State Health Council, and Con- 
vention Manager for the Southern 
District in 1949. 

Mr. Spencer has been a diligent 
worker on state committees—State 
Course of Study Committee in 1939- 
10; State Curriculum Study Commit- 
tee on Health, Physical Education 
and Safety in 1948-52; Chairman of 
State Advisory School Health Com- 
mittee; Chairman of the N. C. Col- 
lege Conference Professional 
Preparation of Teachers of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
and many other committees. He has 
also been an active member of many 
national committees. 

In addition to writing many bul- 
letins and articles he has edited Phys- 
ical and Health Education in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 
of North Carolina—1940, and Physi- 
cal Education in N. C. Public 
Schools—1952._ He supervises the 
publication of several periodic pub- 
lications in the state. One of his 
most outstanding contributions in 
recent years has been directing the 
development and expansion of activ- 
ities and services connected with the 
Joint School Health Program in 
North Carolina. Furthermore, he di- 
rected the National Study of Health 
Services conducted by the State 
Health and Education Departments 
in the United States. * 
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(Continued from page 14) - 
TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


football should remember that with 
offer 
no football at all, not only will their TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


. fn 
athletic program be seriously dam- ARCHERY... RIDING .. . DANCE 


. Lat ine and early September 1953 
aged but so will many of the other 


extra-curricular activities. 450 W. 24th St., 16A) New York II. N. ¥. 


Those who think football depends 
on the number of players should be 
reminded that the team size has 
changed from 25 and 20 down to 
11 and 6. In 1869 when Princeton 


players. In the 1870's, 20-man teams 
were used. 


The purpose of the six-man game 
has always been to make it possible 
for more boys to participate in foot- 
played Rutgers in what is generally ball. Colleges that do not have or 
regarded as the first intercollegiate are giving up the Il-man game are 
football game the team size was 25 urged to study the six-man game. * 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 


* Physical Fitness * Sex Education 
*® MentalConditioning * Diet & Exercise 
* Teen-age Problems * Scientific Progress 


TODAY'S HEALTH articles are of 
direct benefit to all teachers of 
physical education, psychology, hy- 
giene, biology and home economics. 


ALL VAT-DYE COLORS 
Red, Royal, Copen, Green. 
Gold 


ALL SEAMS 
REINFORCED 
AND COVERED 
All Size Labels Anchored 
on Four Sides 
In Your Choice of 3 
Fine Quality Fabrics 


2-Ply Mercerized 
Durene 

Style #330 Skirtless 

Style #331 Front Skirt 

Combed Cotton 2-Ply 

Jersey 

Style 2230 Skirtless 

Style 2231 Front Skirt 

Cotton Elastic Rib Knit 

Style 2430 Skirtless $15.75 

Style 2431) Front Skirt $21 AG 

Rib Knit 
Cotton Elastic Rib Kni MEAL 
Oxford Grey 

Style #530 Skirtiess $13 Dept. SEP, 535 N. Dearborn St. 

Style 3531 Front Skirt $17.50 Information on Chicago 10, Illinois 

Send for Sample Today! Convince Yourself Group Rate (1) enclose $ 
School Plan 
sent on request 
—including 
FREE class- 
room Discus- Street__ 
sion Topic 
Questions. 


manufacturers Mo. for $2.13 [9m 
0. for $2.40 10 Mo. for $2.60 
41 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK3,N, 1 Yr. for $3.00 2 Yrs. for $5.00 [] 3 Yrs. for $6.50 
CHelsea 3-664] 


for the subscription checked below. 


(_] Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for 
class room use, including sample Di ion Topic Questi 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH 


An Inventory of Social and Economic Re- 
search in Health. Health Information Foun 
dation, New York: 420 Lexington Ave., 
1952. 197 pp. $1.50. 

The Research Department of the Health 
Information Foundation has here collected 
and classified data on recent and current 
studies in health conducted by national 
organizations, by federal, state, and local 
agencies, and by social science, medical, 
and health divisions of colleges and uni- 
This compilation will be useful 
to all who are concerned with progress in 
health education. 


versities, 


Health Materials and Resources for Oregon 
Teachers. Advisory Council of the Joint 
Staff Committee of the Oregon State Board 
of Health, State Department of Education 
and State System of Higher Education, 
Salem, Oregon, State Department of Educa 
tion. 1952. 26 pp. 

This is a list of free and inexpensive 
materials for use in health instruction, 
prepared as an aid to teachers who wish 
to supplement health textbooks. Materials 
included have been screened for suitability, 
educational soundness, and health knowl 
edge and are relatively free from advertis- 
ing 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Con- 
sensus Study; Inventory A—“What Do You 
Think About Our School Health Educa- 
tion Program?”, 17 pp. Inventory D 
“In What Respect Should We Strengthen 
Our School Health Education Program?”, 
17 pp. Inventory C—‘How May We Im- 
prove Our Schools Health Education Pro- 
gram?”, published by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State of Illinois, 1951. 


A Healthy Personality for Your Child. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Social Security Ad 
ministration, Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 23 pp. Free while the supply 
lasts. 

This is a popular version of the part of 
the fact-finding report on healthy person 
ality development which was prepared for 
the Mid-Century White House Conference 
On Children and Youth. Written for par 
ents, it tends to give them an understanding 
of the stages through which children grow 
emotionally from infancy to adulthood 
Civil Defense in Schools. Federal Civil De 
fense Administration, Technical Manual, 
Washington, D. C.: United States Govern 
ment Printing Office. 1952. 31 pp 
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Intended as a guide and reference for 
local and state superintendents of schools 
in organizing and operating programs for 
the self-protection of school buildings, staff, 
and students. Many of the suggestions 
contained here should be discussed with 
classroom teachers, pupils, and parents. 


Public Health Reports of the U. S. Public 
Health Service has now become a month- 
ly journal focusing on public health 
practice, health service administration 
and research. The new journal takes 
over the Journal of Venereal Disease 
Information and the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center Monthly Bulletin. Chair- 
man of the Editorial Committee is Ed- 
ward G. McGavran, M.D. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Basketball for the High School Coach and 
the Physical Education Teacher, by Heber 
Newsom. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co. 1952. 156 pp- $3.00. 

This book is primarily for the young 
coach. Numerous drills which simulate 
game situations, as well as many plays, 
diagr>ms, and explanations, are included 
to assist the inexperienced coach. 


Democratic Leadership in Physical Education, 
by Maud L. Knapp and Frances Todd. 
Millbrae, Calif.: The National Press. 1952. 
56 pp. $1.25. 

This handbook for students of physical 
education outlines four general objectives 

-neuro-muscular skill,  socio-emotional, 
health, and intellectual—and suggests meth- 
ods of achieving them from primary 
through college levels, with emphasis on 
intermediate and high school grades. Sixty- 
two specific examples are given. 


Foundations of Physical Education, by Charles 
\. Bucher. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 
3207 Washington Blvd. 1952. 417 pp. $5.50. 
This book presents basic facts concerning 
the nature and scope of physical education. 
Some areas covered are relationship of phys- 
ical education to health education and rec- 
reation; changing concepts; objectives; role 
in public education; interpretations (bio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological) ; 
personnel; professional preparation; pro- 
fessional organizations; certification require- 
ments; employment opportunities; and 
challenges facing the profession. 


Fundamental Lines Drills for Line Skills in the 
“T" Formation, by Jim Bonder. Dubuque, 
lowa: Wm. C. Brown Co. 1952. 47 pp. 
$1.50. 

This spiral-bound book with its many 
illustrations and diagrams gives the line 
coach increased knowledge of the funda- 
mental drills utilized to develop basic skills 
in line play. The book contains valuable 
suggestions on organizing practice time to 
the best advantage. 

Oklahoma Split T Football, by Charles “Bud” 
Wilkinson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave. 1952. 246 pp. $2.95. 

“Bud” Wilkinson, head football coach 
and athletic director at the University of 
Oklahoma, has attempted in this text to 
give the complete story of the Split T For- 
mation used during recent years by the 
Oklahoma Sooners. He describes the duties 
of each player on all of the basic offensive 
plays, many of which are illustrated in 
detail. 


Selected Team Sports for Men, edited by 
John H. Shaw. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., West Washington Sq. 1952. 328 
pp. $4.75. 

Including the sports of ice hockey, la- 
crosse, six-man football, soccer, softball, 
speedball, touch football, and volleyball, 
the text assists sports instructor and layman 
in teaching these activities to himself or to 
others. Minimum essentials for the specific 
sports and methods of developing players 
from beginning to an intermediate level of 
competence are emphasized. Introductory 
chapters deal with the place of team sports 
in life and organizing and planning for 
team sports. 

Lacrosse, by W. Kelso Morrill. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 
1952. 167 pp. $3.00. 

This book gives a detailed description of 
lacrosse for those unfamiliar with the game, 
but it should be very valuable to the coach 
and experienced player as well. The vari 
ous individual and team skills, defensive 
and offensive tactics, and practice drills and 
exercises are well illustrated. 


RECREATION 


The Right Way to Human Figure Drawing 
and Anatomy, by A. Gladstone Jackson. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 251 West 19th 
St. 1952. 130 pp. $2.50. 

This is a guide for those who want to 
draw the human figure, based on a knowl- 
edge of how the body is built and how it 
works. It includes descriptions of body pro- 
portions, bony framework, and general ar- 
rangement of muscles of the body as well 
as detailed instruction in actual drawing. 


Recreation for the Aging, a report of the 
First Southern Regional Conference on Rec- 
reation for the Aging. Raleigh: North Car- 
olina Recreation Commission, Education 
Building Annex. 1952. 47 pp. 

These conference proceedings give the 
trends, practices, and techniques of recrea- 
tion’s role in contributing to the well-bal- 
anced, productive, and creative life of the 
aged. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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GENERAL 


What Is Progressive Education? A Book For 
Parents and Others, by Carlton Washburn. 
New York: John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., 1952. 155 pp. $2.50. 

This book tells what is being done or 
attempted in schools that are in step with 
scientific progress, with American demo- 
cratic ideals, and with the problems of our 
time. It shows how the new education dif- 
fers from the old, discusses discipline, au- 
thority, moral and religious education, and 
describes a good progressive school. 


An Introduction to Child Study, by Ruth 
Strang. New York: Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 11. 1952. 704 pp. $4.75. 

This third edition presents information 
about characteristic sequences of behavior, 
and also variation from expected behavior. 
It discusses possible causes and explanations 
of children’s behavior; describes how chil 
dren learn; considers conditions conducive 
to child development; and instructs in 
methods of child study and guidance. It 
includes references to books, articles, and 
films in the area of child study. 


Guidance in a Rural Community, by Amber 
Arthun Warburton. Washington, D. C.: 
Rural Education Depi., National Education 
Association, 1201 16th N.W. 1952. 156 
pp. $2.00. NEA Discounts apply. 

This book is for teachers, farmers, rural 
school administrators, health and welfare 
workers, and others interested in the rural 
community. It is a detailed description of 
how the democratic process was developed 
to work in behalf of creating the good rural 
community for children in Green Sea, a 
South Carolina school district. 


The Discipline of Well Adjusted Children, by 
Grace Langton and Irving W. Stout. New 
York: John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave. 
1952. 244 pp. $3.75 

The authors include, in the parents’ own 
words, experiences and views on discipline 
in its various aspects. The book opens with 
a survey of the changing trends in popular 
and professional thinking about discipline 
during the last 75 years. Later sections 
describe the family background of the chil- 
dren studied and explore their school life. 


The Psychology of Adolescent Development, 


by Raymond G. Kuhlen. New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 49 East 33rd St.. N.Y. 16, 
1952. 675 pp. $5.00. 

This volume treats of psychological de- 
velopment and adjustment during the ado 
lescent vears. It is based on recent research, 
and reviews the literature of developmental 
psychology and related fields. 


Readings in Group Work, edited by Dorothea 
F. Sullivan. New York: 
291 Broadway, N.Y. 7. 


Association Press, 
1952. 438 pp. $4.50. 
This assortment of readings illustrates 
the interdependence of group work and 
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group dynamics. There are selections in 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and psychiatry, as well as in the 
actual practice of group work in various 
studies relating to case work, group therapy, 
and social action. 


General Education in Action; a Report of 
the California Study of General Education 
in the Junior College. By B. LaMarr John- 
son. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N.W. 1952. 
109 pp. $4.00. 

This is a report of the 14-month study 
of 57 California public junior colleges. The 
discussion of courses and activities includes 
such objectives of general education as 
developing a balanced personal and social 
adjustment and developing sound moral 
and spiritual values. Other important topics 
covered in the book are the administration 
and operation of the junior college pro- 
gram, the library; and continuing problems, 
such as the function of the junior college 
in adult education, the education of women, 
and teacher training. 


Principles of Teaching, by Harold Spears. 
New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 11. 1951. 239 pp. 
“ This text is intended for basic under- 
graduate courses dealing with principles of 
teaching. 


$3.75. 


Consideration is given to the 
teachers market and chances of employ 
ment, student teaching assignments, experi- 
ences faced the first vear of teaching, teach- 
er welfare, and teachers’ professional rela- 
tionships in the community. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


A Bacteriological Study of Automatic Clothes 
Washing, by G. M. Ridenour, Ph.D. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: National Sanitation Foun- 
dation. 1952. 16 pp. Free upon request. 
Sound Health Action Through Public Informa- 
tion, by Admiral W. H. P. Blandy. New 
York: Health Information Foundation, 420 
Lexington Ave. 1952. 18 pp. Free on re- 
quest, 


Building a Better World, by Ruth Strang. 
Suggestions to teachers about the mental 
health of their children. 15 pp. Two 
School Health Posters, Dress for the Weather, 
and Your Doctor Is Your Friend. 11” x 15”. 


Get Set for School, a leaflet on the impor- 
tance of pre-school physical examinations. 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Available from 
state or local tuberculosis associations. 


Teaming Up for Public Relations. A Hand 
book for Leaders in American Education. 
Washington, D. C.: National School Public 
Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W. 1952. 48 pp. $1.00. 

Annual Report—School Health Service. City 
Public Schools, Nashville, Tennessee. 1952. 
40 pp. 


The Magnificent Yankees, by Tom Meany. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes and Company, 232 
Madison Avenue. 1952. 243 pp. $3.00. 

Methods in Physical Education, by Hilda 
Clute Kozman, Rosalind Cassidy, and Ches- 
ter O. Jackson. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 


ders Company, West Washington Sq. 1952. 
(a revised edition). 557 pp. 


Official NCAA Lacrosse Guide, 1952. New 
York: National Collegiate Athletic Bureau, 
Box 757, Grand Central Station. 1952. 72 
pp. $1.00. 


Official Sports Library for Women. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, ANHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W. 

1. Official Basketball Guide, September, 
1952-September, 1953. 144 pp. 50c. 

2. Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 
August, 1952-August, 1954. 136 pp. 75c. 

3. Official Individual Sports Guide, with 
Archery, Bowling, Fencing, Golf and Rid- 
ing, July, 1952-July, 1954. 176 pp. 75c. 

4. Official Soccer-Speedball Guide, July, 
1952-July, 1954. 128 pp. 

5. Official Tennis-Badminton Guide, June, 
1952-June, 1954. 127 pp. 75c. 


Softball for Girls, by Viola Mitchell. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 232 Madi- 
son Ave. 1952 (a revised edition). 96 pp. 
$1.50. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in the United 
States. Report of the 1952 National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Study. Ray C. Maul. 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, National 
Fducation Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Proceedings of the 38th Annual Convention. 
Midwest Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. March 17-19, 
1952. W. K. Streit, Editor. Board of Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 55 pp. $1.25. 


Highlights, 14th Annual Conference, New 
York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, January 23-26, 
1952, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Narcotics Education. Suggested Approach for 
Connecticut Schools. Bulletin 53. 1952. 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 20 pp. 


Best Sports Stories, 1952 Edition, edited by 
Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 1952. 336 pp. $3.50. 
The 1952 “PR' Guide. A Where To Look 
Handbook of Aids for Your School Public Re- 
lations Program. Washington, D. C.: Div- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., 1952. 32 pp. 15¢. 

Official NCAA Football Handbook for 
Coaches and Officials, containing the 1952 
Rules. New York: The National Collegiate 
Athletic Bureau, Box 757, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17. 1952. 56 pp. 50¢. 
Creating an Industrial Civilization, edited by 
Fugene Staley. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1952. 368 pp. $4.00. A report on 
the Corning Conference, Sponsored by the 
Corning Glass Works and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Contains pa- 
per on “Leisure in Industrial America” and 
round-table discussion on “Leisure and 
Human Values in Industrial Civilization.” 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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ANOTHER MOSBY BOOK! 


THE RHYTHMIC PROGRAM 


Elementary 


Planned and produced for classroom teachers and supervisors in elementary 
schools, Miss Fielder’s book will serve as a textbook in colleges and universities for 
such courses as methods of teaching rhythms in elementary schools. It is a combi- 
nation of teaching suggestions and material arranged in the order of increasing com- 


plexity for maturing children. 


Any teacher using it as a text will have a basis for a broad rhythmic program. 
The material is not highly technical and the music is simple enough to be used by 
others than proficient musicians. 

By Grace FIeLper, Supervisor of Physical Education, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


270 pages, illustrated. $3.50—Will be ready for fall classes. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


History of Dancing 7. Accompaniment to Rhythmic Activities 


Rhythm and Rhythmic Experience 8. Fundamental Rhythms 


Pattern and Design of Music 9. Creative Rhythms 


Program Content 10. Singing Games 


Selection of Rhythmic Activities 11. Folk Dances 


Principles and Methods of Teaching Square Dances Bibliography 


Direct orders and inquiries to: 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Published by— 


The C.V. MOSBY (Company 


Scientific Publications 


Saint Louis San Francisco New York 
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for comfort and freedom . . . 
short or long sleeves—zipper fastening 


in black, white, aqua, red, 
royal rib ‘‘durene’’ cotton. $4.25 


Capezio products represent true economy in all price 
ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor- 
ites for dance in physical 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 
New York® Boston Chicago 
education. Los Angeles* Hollywood 
Address Dept. CP-952 San Francisco San M 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


PIA 


Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 


A 12” RCA VICTOR L.P. record 
30 minutes of accompaniment 
for techniques, rhythmic funda- 
mentals and composition. 
with 
ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN 
FOR THIS RECORDING 
by 
AILEENE LOCKHART 


Associate Professor USC 


Orders should be accompanied by 
check or institutional purchase 
order number. $6.00 postpaid 
to 
A. R. McDermott 


11400 Berwick St. 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
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Greetings 


Greetings for the new school year from 


your new Dance Editor. All of us are 
sorry that last year’s editor, Cora Ann 
Miller, University of Georgia, has had to 


resign from this post. 
much extra-curricular 
health. 

As her successor, I wish to congratulate 
her in this public fashion for the very 
fine job she did in putting the Spotlight 
on Dance. Not only did she see that much 
dance news reached the columns of the 
JouRNAL, but she also solicited articles and 
pictures and promoted the cause of dance. 
Best of luck to her—and my thanks for 
getting things so wel lorganized for the be 
ginning of the new year. With the help of 
all of you, we shall attempt to continue 
her good work, from where she left off in 
June. 


She was doing too 
activity for her 


Meet Your New Officers 


After all the votes were counted last 
spring—that is, after the National Con- 
vention and the District Conventions had 
cast their ballots and all the mail ballots 
were tallied—the following new Dance Sec- 
tion officers were announced by Betty 
Hayes, retiring secretary. 

Secretary—Helen Alkire, Ohio State Uni- 

versity. 

Treasurer—Lois Ellfeldt, 

Southern California. 

Advisory Member—Elizabeth Burchenal, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


University of 


by OEHAAN FREED 
> Box 266 


Ventura, California 


Member-at-Large—Harriette 
Burbank, California. 
These new officers, who succeed Betty 

Hayes, Margaret De Haan Freed, Elizabeth 

Whitney, and Margaret Small Mains, re- 

spectively, join the following officers who 

will serve for another year: 
Chairman—Jane Fox, University of In- 
diana. 
Chairman-elect—Margaret Erlanger, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
Past-Chairman—Alma Hawkins, George 
Williams College. 
Advisory Member—Louis Horst, N. Y. C. 
Member-at-Large—Alice Gates, Washing 
ton State College. 
There are also service committees, whose 
chairman are members of the Legislative 
Board—more about them in a later issue. 


Ann Gray, 


Grants from Loan Fund 


Over a year ago, the National Dance Sec 
tion assumed jurisdiction of the Ruth Whit- 
ney Jones Dance Loan Fund, originally es- 
tablished by friends of the late Miss Jones 
to assist dance teachers in advanced study. 
Miss Jones taught at the Horace Mann 
School and at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in New York, and was consid- 
ered one of the outstanding dance educa- 
tors in the country. 

This spring two loans were authorized by 
the Loan Fund Committee, chaired by 
Elizabeth Whitney. For information, write 
Mary Elizabeth Whitney, Chairman, Utah 
State College, Logan. 


Your group will 
dance better to the 
exciting beat of the 


New Gretsch Dance Drum 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
rhythms of the Gretsch Dance Drum _ will 
add color and excitement to your dance 
group. Originally designed for Mary Wig- 
man to her own specifications, it is still the 
choice of leading artists and the foremost 
schools in the country. 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, ical and orien- 
tal themes. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), 


LIGHT AND STURDY 

Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated as hoop 
and eight nickel res, | brackets. In or- 
dering mention X4145 — Price $15.00 post- 
age extra. 


LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 


singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. JA-952. 


New York 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago (4), Ill. 
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dance records. 


authorities, ED DURLACHE 


albums. Write today for a descriptive folder. 


Dept. PE-11 


can be 


SO EASY TO LEARN 
SO EASY TO TEACH 


With these Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 

Here is the easy and economical way to offer 

structions . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series of square 


square dance in- 


Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified, progressive 
oral instructions by Ed Durlacher—instructions easily understood 
by school children of all ages. Following a brief pause, giving 
the dancers time to square their sets, the m 
The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best 
in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. The calls 
are delivered by one of the —_ ‘Ss most outstanding square dance 


usic and calls begin. 


The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls 
or instructions—"“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight 


All records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 
You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


° 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Write for 
FREE BOOKLET 


1607 Broadway * New York 19, N. Y. 


Legislative Board Meeting 


A national convention is an exciting ex- 
perience but to take part in the work of 
the National Dance Section’s Legislative 
Board made the Los Angeles Convention 
doubly worthwhile. Do you know that 
your Board is preparing usable materials 
for you? 

That is the work of the Dance Resources 
Committee, with Margaret Erlanger as co- 
ordinator. Their first project was the fine 
pamphlet, Costumes Cues, which came out 
last spring. Now the Committee is pre- 
paring selected annotated bibliographries 
of (1) records for dance, (2) sheet and 
manuscript music for dance, (3) dance 
books, (4) dance films, (5) reprints of ar- 
ticles from the JOURNAL. 

YOU can all help in the compiling of 
these helpful lists by sending to your Dance 
Editor especially good recordings, sheet mu- 
sic, Or poems appropriate for dance accom- 
paniment. We hope to run a monthly 
“Suggestion Box” in this column, listing 
your favorites, if you will send them in 
Please include information regarding price 
and where the material is available, as 
well as your own annotation. 

District News 

Again this year, the Spotlight will be 
turned on one district each month. Please 
clip the following list of deadlines and see 
that news from your school or college 
reaches the Dance Editor's desk before the 
deadline listed The sooner you send it in 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


the more likely that the news will reach 
the JouRNAL. 

In summarizing the news from your 
school, will you try to pick out the high 
lights of your activities: new developments, 
new experiments, successful or unsuccess 
ful; co-operative efforts with groups out 
side the dance field; ;co-ordination with 
other arts. It is always interesting, too, to 
know who is teaching or dancing where. 
Reports which describe a single concert 
are of value also, but they are not as stim 
ulating as those which give new ideas or 
tell about progress and new educational 
emphases. 

Let us hear from elementary schools, 


pstmt 
NOW 
50¢ 


AAHPER 


FRANCES Wash. 6, D.C. 


Prepared vy trances Bascom and 
Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- 
sources Committee, National Sec- 
tion on Dance, and published by 
AAHPER. 24 pages. 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


et? 1201 16th St., N.W. 


junior and senior high schools, junior col- 
leges, colleges and universities, camps, stu- 
dios, community groups—all of you who 
are teaching all forms of dance: folk, so- 
cial, tap, modern. We hope to illustrate 
our columns with dance pictures—so if you 
have some good action shots with light 
backgrounds, send them along with your 
news. We shall return all pictures which 
are not used. 


District Deadline Issue 
Southern Oct. 10 Dec. 
Midwest Nov. 7 Jan 
Northwest Dec. 7 Feb. 
Eastern Jan. 10 March 
Southwest Feb. 7 April 
Central Mar. 9 May 


New District Chairmen 

Newly elected District chairmen are: 

Central: Betty ‘Toman, Iowa State Col- 

lege. 

Eastern: Don Begeneau, Queens College. 

Midwest: Catherine Mendum, University 

of Wisconsin. 

Northwest: Bettie J. Owan, University 

of Oregon. 

Southern: Joy Kirchener, Appalachian 

State Teachers College. 
Southwest: Ruth Jacobs, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

The Spotlight will be turned on each 
District Chairman in turn—and we hope 
that each chairman will be instrumental in 
seeing that his or her district is thorough 
ly publicized at the right time. * 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy t 


3411 N St., N. W., Wast 


ngton 7, D. C 


For full information on the Operating Code of the Recreational Therapy 
Section, and on how to become identified with this new Section, see “Recrea- 
tional Therapy” in the June 1952 issue of this JOURNAL. Suggestions rela- 
tive to the content of this column should be mailed to the Section Editor. 


Suggestions Invited 


This issue of the Journat is featuring 
“Recreational Therapy,” as is indicated by 
the cover page. No reader of this column 
will to miss Dr. Paul Haun’s feature 
article “Recreation in the Mental Hospital: 
\ Philosophy” which appears on page 7. 

In the tentative plans for the next ten 
issues of the JOURNAL, more feature articles 
on Recreational Therapy are scheduled. 
In addition, related articles such as “Swim- 
ming for the Handicapped,” will appear 
from time to time. 


want 


This column will appear regularly in the 
JourNAL. Members of the national profes- 
sional staff of the Association and the Sec 
tion Editor solicit your suggestions in the 
following specific areas: 

(1) Authors for feature articles on Rec- 
reational Therapy in the JOURNAL. 
Topics for feature articles on Rec- 
reational Therapy in the JOURNAL. 
(3) Types of information you would like 
to see in this column. 

News items and ideas worthy of dis- 
semination through this column. 

This column can be no better than you, 
the readers, make it. To assure its success, 
mail your suggestions to the Section Editor 
at your earliest convenience. 


(2) 


(4) 


Word Is Getting Around 


Since the formation of this Section was 
reported in the June issue of this JouRNAL, 
the following professional publications have 
carried announcements of the event: 


American 
gestions 


National Red Cross, 
Exchange Bulletin, 

American Psychiatric 
tal Service, 


Recreation 
August 1952 
Association, Mental Hospi 
Mental Hospitals, June 1952. 

American Recreation Society, Hospital 
Newsletter, June 1952. 

Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilita 
tion, Journal, July-August 1952. 

The Institute of Living, Digest of 
and Psychiatry, August 1952 

Veterans Administration, Special Services Infor- 
mation Bulletin, IB 6-235, June 1952. 


Sug 


Section, 


Neurology 


The following have indicated that an 
nouncements of the formation of the Sec 
tion will appear in early issues of their pub- 
lications: 

National Recreation Association, Rec 


National Rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation 


reation. 


Association, Journal of 
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At this writing, approximately six addi- 
tional professional periodicals are expected 
to carry the announcement. 


Here’s a Start 


During the past two months your Section 
Editor has been receiving an_ increasing 
number of requests for information and 
materials on Recreational Therapy. Usual- 
ly these requests are general in nature. 
They are normally referred to Dr. J. Ber- 
tram Kessel, the Association's Consultant in 
Recreation and Outdoor Education, for re- 
ply. To obviate unnecessary correspond- 
ence, the following reference suggestions 
are offered: 

For basic references in the field which 
will in turn point the way to further ex- 
ploration of the literature, see: 

Davis, JOHN Etseve, Clinical Applications 
of Recreational Therapy. Springfield: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1952. 

GILLIAND, Ester Goetz (Editor), Music 
Therapy 1951. Chicago: National Associa- 
tion for Music Therapy, 1952. 

Rusk, Howarp A. and Lucene J. TAYLOR, 
A Directory of Agencies and Organizations 
Concerned with Rehabilitation and Services 
to the Handicapped. N. Y.: The New York 
Times, 1947. 

STAFFORD, Grorce T., Sports for the Han- 
dicapped. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. 

For additional references on Recreation 
for the physically handicapped, single cop- 
ies Of A Bibliography on Recreation for Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children and Adults, 1949, 
may be obtained free from the Librarian, 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, 
lil. 

To learn of trends in Recreation in state 
mental hospitals, the following pamphlet 
may be purchased at 25c (postage free) 
from the American Psychiatric Association, 
Mental Hospital Service, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.: Brat, 
and Par Vospurcu, Recreational 
Trends in North American Mental Institutions. 

For specific information relative to recre- 
ation in military hospitals, write Miss Lil- 
lian Summers, National Recreation Con- 
sultant, Service in Military Hospitals, The 
American National Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, Washington 13, D. C. 
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For specific information relative to Ree- 
reation in Veterans Administration hospi- 
tals, write the Assistant Administrator for 
Special Services, Attention: Director, Rec- 
reation Service, 
Washington 25, 


Veterans 
D. C. 
Subsequent columns will contain more 
complete reference lists as well as announce- 
ments of educational and employment op- 
portunities in Recreational Therapy, as 
they are reported to the Section Editor. 


Administration, 


THE 


NATIONAL WORKSHOP 
ON RECREATION 
Jackson's Mill, W. Va. 


recreation leaders representing 
local, state, federal, public, private, hos- 
pital, labor, park, industry, professional, 
service, and educational recreation agen- 
cies, organizations, and departments met 
at the 4-H camp, Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, between May 17 and 25, to dis- 
cuss and produce a series of guiding 
principles for recreation in the United 
States. 

Their efforts resulted in a publication 
titled Recreation for Community Living, 
which will be available from The Ath- 
letic Institute, 209 South State St., Chi- 
cago 4, IL, for $1.25 per copy, by the 
end of September. A glossary and a list 
of problems suitable for graduate re- 
search are included. 


Directed to the layman as a citizen 
and a worker and to various major insti- 
tutions and agencies in the United States, 
the study offers historical and current 
pictures of recreation as background ma- 
terial, with the major emphasis on the 
guiding principles. 

Situations, illustrations, and principles 
are set down concerning the role of rec- 
reation relative to the clergyman, teach- 
er, farmer, industrialist, librarian, pub- 
lic official, physician, social worker, par- 
ents, and others. Recreation principles 
are also presented on such aspects as 
community organization, personnel, pro- 
gram, areas, facilities, finance, and in- 
terpretation. 

Attending the workshop were: Jack- 
son M. Anderson; Theodore P. Bank; 
Charles K. Brightbill; Mrs. Rollin 
Brown; Theresa S. Brungardt; George 
D. Butler; Reynold E. Carlson; Ellis H. 
Champlin; Milo F. Christiansen; Pauline 
des Granges; Charles E. Doell; Alfred K. 
Eckersberg; Harry D. Edgren; Gerald B. 
Fitzgerald; George Hijelte; J. Bertram 
Kessel; Olga M. Madar; Harold D. Mey- 
er; Doris Plewes; E. H. Regnier; Verna 
Rensvold; Thomas H. Rickman, Jr.; G. 
Ott Romney; Walter Roy; John G. 
Scherlacher; Clarice O. Smith; Julian W. 
Smith; Dorothy B. Taatle; J. K. Tett; 
and Sterling S. Winans. 
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Made of “‘Durene” Multiple 

Mercerized Cotton. 

Sizes: 10A-20 

Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon 

Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 
Price $3.75 

Send for Our Free Catalog! 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
AN INTERPRETATION 


Third version of the Platform 
for Physical Education 
now available 

» Single copy, 50¢; 2-9 copies, 35¢ ea.; 

Sévestion 10-99 copies, 25¢ ea.; 100 or more, 

10¢ ea. 
AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recree- 
tion, MocGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hail- 
mark of quality ond unvarying 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


‘CHAMPIONS 
CHOOSE - 


v ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


10 FIM EST IM THE OY 


AN EASY WAY TO CLEAN SWIMMING POOLS 
AND SHOWER ROOMS 
without hard rubbing. Simply sprinkle 


“Rull Brog” 


powder on damp surface, mop 
lightly, and flush with clear water. 


*& Removes rust stains, lime deposits, 
soap, oil, body grease and algae 
formation. *® Minimizes conditions 
that breed and spread infectious 
germs. * Harmless to hands, cloth- 
ing, floor drains. Odorless. 


There's nothing else like it! It works 
like a charm even where hard rub- 
bing with ordinary cleaners has 
failed. 


Write for liberal free sample. 


BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
724 Superior Street Toledo 4, Ohio 


[] Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz. 
C) Please send quantity prices. 
NAME 
| FIRM 


STREET 
CITY & STATE 


SQUARE NECK LEOTARD 
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MONTHLY 


National Professional Accrediting 
Agency 

The establishment of a National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education is 
expected to bring new recognition profes 
sionwise to the 1,000,000 teachers through 
out the nation. Plans to set up an accredit- 
ing process similar to other major profes 
sions will be made when a special com 
mittee meets this fall. 

Four years of intensive work to bring 
about an effective professional accrediting 
procedure for teacher education culminated 
in the endorsement of the proposed council 
by the Representative Assembly at the re 
cent annual meeting of the National Edu 
cation Association in Detroit. Other major 
groups who have approved the Council and 
also are serving on the temporary commit 
tee are: the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the National Association ot 
State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, and the 
National School Boards Association. The 
NEA National Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards was 
responsible for arranging meetings of repre 
sentatives of major 


Commission on 


groups prior to the 
establishment of the Council. 

The Council is expected to be organized 
with 21 members who will represent state 
legal teacher licensing authorities, teacher 
education universities, the 
teaching profession, and legal education 
authorities at the local level. 


colleges and 


Akron Teacher Is NEA President 


Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, high school teach 
er in the public schools of Akron, Ohio 
began her duties recently as the new presi 
dent of the National Education Association 

President Caldwell, who was elected by 
the Representative Assembly at the 90th 
annual NEA meeting, is the 19th woman 
to head the 95-vear-old organization. She 
succeeds J]. Cloyd Miller, president, New 
Mexico Western College, who now becomes 
Junior past-president of the executive com 
mittee. 


Fulbright Awards Close Soon 


The 1953-54 competition for Fulbright 
awards for university lecturing and post 
doctoral research in Europe and the Near 
East closes October 15, 1952. 

The Committee has prepared a detailed 


program booklet concerning the awards 
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COAST COA 


REPORT ON 


which may be obtained by writing to the 
Fulbright Awards Committee, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Stafford Memorial Fund 


The profession of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation desires to honor the 
memory of Dr. Frank Stanley Stafford. a 


Frank S. Stafford 


cherished colleague and esteemed leader. 
His untimely death by accident on April 
22, 1951, came just after he had assumed 
the office of President of the AAHPER. 

Dr. Stafford served the profession faith- 
fully, intelligently, inspiringly. Beginning 
as a teacher and coach in the public schools 
of his native Indiana, he rose rapidly to 
become Director of the Indiana State Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education and 
State Director of Physical Fitness. During 
and following World War II, Dr. Stafford 
was called upon for national leadership in 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

His contributions during his splendid 
career were many and varied. Author of 
practical and helpful publications, speaker, 
consultant, workshop director, and member 
of important national committees, his in- 
fluence and guidance were felt throughout 
the Nation by educators, public health per- 
sonnel, parents and others. 

A Memorial Committee of the AAHPER 
was appointed in 1951-52 to recommend a 
suitable tribute to the memory of Dr. Staf- 
ford. The committee has proposed a living 
memorial in the form of a loan fund for 
students majoring in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

Members of the profession and friends 
who wish to help perpetuate the memory 
and inspiration of Dr. Stafford’s leadership 
are invited to contribute to the Stafford 
Memorial Fund. Contributions should be 


NATIONAL 


NEWS | 


sent to: Stafford Memorial Fund, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 120! téth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Michigan Recreation Council 

The Michigan Legislature recently voted 
an appropriation of $11,498 for the opera 
tion of the Michigan Inter-Agency Council 
for Recreation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953. 

The Council was originally an experi 
mental program designed to co-ordinate 
the services of all state agencies having an 
interest in recreation and was supported by 
funds from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
The success experienced in co-ordinating 
the work of the various state agencies re- 
sulted in the appropriation. 


New ARC Service Director 


Mrs. Robert Whitelaw Wilson has been 
appointed national director of the approxi- 
mately 300,000 volunteers now in Service 
Groups of the American National Red 
Cross. Mrs. Wilson was deputy director 
for the two years prior to her present ap- 
pointment. 

She plans to give special emphasis to 
expanding Red Cross services in civilian 
mental hospitals, to children and aged. 


Health Consultation Service 


The Evaluation Committee of the School 
Health Section of the American Public 
Health Association, in co-operation with 
other interested organizations, hopes to de 
velop a consultation service in evaluation 
for persons working in the field of school 
health. 

This Committee is assembling copies of 
evaluation tools such as checklists and 
forms which have proved to be useful in 
the evaluation of school health programs, 
and invites anyone having such materials 
to send copies to the chairman. The Com 
mittee will also be grateful to receive good 
ideas from any source with regard to how 
such an evaluation service could be made 
most useful to personnel involved in carry- 
ing out school health programs. 

Please send your ideas and materials to 
Dr. Jessie M. Bierman, professor of maternal 
and child health, School of Public Health, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Whether you need only a sing 
item of gym apparatus... or all 
physical-finess equipment required 
furnish the jargest modern gym 
con get it For here 


international reputation for skillful design o 
the finest of materials and eam: gues 


that has never been surpassed in valve, 
serviceability, or in precise conformance 


gymnasium equipment... or, if you are co 

in the modernization, planning, building or | 

furnishing of o gymnasium ... it will be to your 
advantage to consult with Medart. Nearly 80 yec 
of experience is at your service without obligatic 


Write For Litenatune 


TYPICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE MEDART LINE 


3 a 
fo “ schools and colleges, the Olympics and the 
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help 
your 


girls 


to understand 
menstruation 


Talk to your girl students about 
menstruation. Talk to them in frank, 
adult language. They: should know the 
important part menstruation plays in a 
woman's life and they will respect you 
for telling them the facts. 

For your convenience, use the free 
teachers’ manual “How Times Have 
Changed.” This gives a clear explanation 
of the menstrual cycle with a graphic 
exposition by means of colored charts. 
Also other anatomical illustrations. 
Medical papers. Bibliographies. 

Send for this manual. It has historical 
interest as well as practical up-to-date 
advice. In the section devoted to men- 
strual care, the Tampax method of 
sanitary protection is described. Tampax 
discards belts, pins and external pads. 
No restraining bulk. No odor. No dis- 
posal problem. Recommended in hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges. Special 
folder is offered for use of students. 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
scan Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-92-5 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y 
Please send the free material checked Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.”’ 

mple box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet for 
students “It's Normal—It's Natural’ with order 
card for additional free supply. 
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.. State 


by RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Editor, National Section on Women's Athletics, Central High School, Tulsa Oklahoma 


Play Days in Oklahoma 


The State Committee of the National Sec- 
tion on Women's Athletics conducted a 
series of play days for high school girls 
early this spring at the various colleges of 
the state. 

Oklahoma A & M College reports that 
they were hosts to the girls of nine schools 
from six counties. Ninety-eight girls and 
283 sponsors, which included coaches, physi- 
cal education teachers, and parents, took 
part. These activities consisted of volley- 
ball, mass deck tennis, mass badminton, 
tumbling, golf putting, and recreational 
games. Speed-a-way was demonstrated and 
taught. 

Each school was given a package of ma- 
terials containing rules for the activities 
conducted, and sample patterns of how 
some of the equipment could be made. 
They were also given deck tennis rings 
painted in their school colors. 

Square Dancing and cowboy songs helped 
carry out the theme of the “Sports Rodeo” 
day. 

Girls from seven counties participated in 
the play day at the University of Okla- 
homa. The play day was planned and con- 
ducted by a group of physical education 
majors. Activities demonstrated and taught 
included volleyball, teniquoits, aerial darts, 
field dodge-ball relays, and folk and square 
dancing. 


New York Holds Spring Sports Days 

Cayuga County, New York State, held a 
Spring Sports Day in early May. The sports 
included were softball, archery, tennis, and 
badminton for the senior high girls. The 
junior high girls’ activities were softball 
and track and field events. 

The Second Annual Triple Cities Sports 
Day was held in Binghamton in June. Golf 
was added as the newest activity for senior 
girls. “Twenty teachers and six students 
from Ithaca College officiated at the events 
in which more than 400 junior and senior 
high girls took part. 


Aquatic Demonstrations Held 

Nine girls from the University of Okla- 
homa, under direction of Carole Hass, gave 
an aquatic demonstration for a group of 
75 physical educators of the Tulsa schools, 
YMCA, and YWCA. The program consisted 
of synchronized swimming routines which 
used a majority of the 78 stunts now in 
existence. The stunts were explained and 
demonstrated by four major divisions— 
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sculling, somersaults, twisting, and com- 
binations. 

Hazel Wilbraham from the University of 
Rochester assisted at a synchronized swim- 
ming demonstration held in the Syracuse 
YWCA pool. Lucy Williams from Montreal, 
Canada, brought a group of Canadian stu- 
dents to assist and demonstrate along with 
YWCA members. 


Workshops Conducted 


A workshop in tennis was conducted by 
Joan Griffin at Hackett Junior High School 
in Albany, May 3. An archery workshop 
was conducted by Jean Brice McMullin at 
Hudson, New York. * 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Official Basketball Guide 

Sept. 1952-Sept. 1953 
144 pp. Price, $.50 
Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 
Aug. 1952-Aug. 1954 
136 pp. Price, $.75 
Official Individual Sports Guide 
with 
Archery, Bowling, Fencing, Golf, and Riding 
July, 1952-July, 1954 
176 pp. Price, $.75 
Official Soccer-Speedball Guide 
July, 1952-July, 1954 
128 pp. Price, $.75 
Official Tennis-Badminton Guide 
June 1952-June, 1954 
127 pp. Price, $.75 


. . . . . 


Official Basketball Rules 
for Girls and Women 


(Reprint from 1952-53 Basketball Guide.) 
36 pp. Available in quantity lots only. 
50 copies, $8.50 100 copies, $15.00 
The Girls Athletic A iati 
Handbook 
Information on the organization of a GAA. 
Reprinted, 1952. 20 pp. Price, $.25 
Order from 
NATIONAL SECTION 
ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
areas nearby, special diet kitchens, 
and recreation centers went far to- 
ward making possible the inter-min- 
gling and development of good fel- 
lowship and bringing out the best 
sportsmanship among participants. 
Women contestants were housed in 
a large dormitory built before 1940 
for that purpose. 

This foresight of the Finnish peo- 
ple was again evident in the hous- 
ing of the men contestants. A new, 
modern apartment house area was 
built on the outskirts of the city and 
was used for the Olympic Village. 
All these apartments are sold and 
will now be made available to their 
owners. 


Impressions of the Games 

The pageantry of the opening and 
closing ceremonies, and the recogni- 
tion of the victors with the tradi- 
tional victory ceremony was very ef- 
fective. Good sportsmanship and 
good fellowship were very noticeable 
among the participants. The num- 
ber of records broken is evidence of 
the excellent programs of training 
and conditioning as well as of ad- 
vancement in sports techniques. 

While the representatives of most 
countries gave evidence of their re- 
spective ethnic characteristics, the 
“melting pot” of the United States 
was evident as whites, Negroes, and 
Asiatics competed under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Questions of the Group 

Certain questions occur to us in 
retrospect. 

(1) Should we look into the value 
of participating in modern gymnas- 
tics? The type of gymnastics which 
is done in our country has changed 
very little from that which was 
brought to our country many years 
ago by the Turners and the Swedes. 

(2) Is there anything in our pro- 
gram which parallels the modern 
gymnastics as demonstrated at the 
Olympics? 

(3) Is there too much emphasis 
on winning? 

(4) Is there danger to the Olym- 
pic tradition in the various unoff- 
cial point systems which select a win- 
ning nation? 


| Pep Up Your Gym Program with 
CHAMP ‘ON UNI FORMS 


T-SHIRTS 
WHITE Standard weight, full cut cot- 
78QS _ ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design $8.40 Doz. 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
84QS ton. All athletic colors in 
stock. Sizes S-M-L. 


With design $9.60 Doz. 


FAMOUS CHAMPION 
REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 
USN Doyble thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all athletic 
colors to order. Navy/Gold in sock. Sizes 
S-M-L-XL. Plain.......... $19.80 Doz. 


SHORTS 
WHITE Elastic waist webbing), 
KEJ full cut, 4-piece cotton twill. 
White only. Sizes 24 to 42. 


Plain $7.80 Doz. 
With design, $9.60 Doz. 


COLORS Elastic waist (11%4” webbing), 


KE/8 full cut, 4-piece, fast color 
sanforized cotton. Ali colors. 
Sizes 24 to 40. 
Plain $9.00 Doz. 
With design, $10.80 Dox. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


! 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN 
DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
On all T-Shirts and Shorts, Champion will 
provide comsecutive’numbers as a part of the 
design at no extra charge. Why not take 
advantage of this very desirable “identifi- 

cation” feature! 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


finished 


(5) What arrangements for the 
housing of participants are condu- 
cive to better relationships and un- 
derstanding of peoples? 

Travel Outcomes 

Certain outcomes of travel are be- 
coming evident to us. 

(1) Principles of learning by do- 
ing apply in our better understand- 
ing of geography and history through 
actual visits to places we have only 
read about and through observation 
of the activities and industry of va- 
rious peoples. 
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(2) Common forms of communi- 
cation are basic to understanding. 

(3) By being placed positions 
where the language barrier is a prob- 
lem, we begin to understand better 
the problems of some of the foreign 
visitors to the United States. 

(4) We need to take time in trav- 
eling or in entertaining foreign vis- 
itors to sit down and discuss com- 
mon problems and interests. Real 
understanding between peoples will 
come about best when individuals 
take time for such discussions in a 
leisurely manner. * 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


FLICKER BALL 


by RAY CISZEK 
Western Washington College 
Bellingham, Washington 

\ NEW GAME that can be of great value 
in developing -skills for passing and receiv- 
ing in football is called “flicker ball.” It 
was invented by H. FE. Kenney and A. H. 
Seidler of the University of Hlinois. The 
game has become very popular in the physi 
cal education program there. Flicker Ball 
can be adequately adopted by junior high 
and high schools as a physical education 
activity and an intramural sport. 

Flicker ball is played with a football and 
the object of the game is to advance the 
ball by passing to a position from which a 
goal may be attempted. Any player on 
either team is allowed to handle the ball 
at any time. The ball may be advanced to- 
ward the goal only by means of passing. 
Che player in control of the ball is not al- 
lowed to advance toward the goal while in 
possession of the ball. However, the ball 
may be carried laterally or backward. 

No contact is allowed in this game and 
with refinement the game will be an ex- 
tremely fluid sport in which lightening 
passes, sudden starts and stops, and rather 
close man to man play will probably pre 
dominate. With experienced boys playing. 
all players have countless opportunities to 
pass and receive the football and are con 
stantly attempting to successfully execute 
these skills. Conversely, when on defense a 
player will be attempting to cover his op- 
ponent as well as play the ball. 

One of the novel features of this game is 
the fact that any attempted goal results in 
loss of possession of the ball. The rules of 
this game are so designed that the goals are 
situated out of bounds with the specific in- 
tent of forcing the shooting team to throw 
the ball out of bounds and thus lose 
possession. After a successful or an unsuc- 
cessful goal attempt, the defensive team 
puts the ball in play by throwing the ball 
in bounds trom behind its own end line. 
This plan was deliberately introduced by 
the inventors in order to place a premium 
on working for a good shot at the goal. The 
fact that any shot, successful or otherwise, 
causes loss of the ball for the shooting team 
forces the offensive team to work for better 
scoring opportunities and eliminates wild 
or haphazard shooting. 

Another interesting feature of the game 
is the fact that a loose ball will remain on 
the playing field as a free ball which may 
be played by any player. This provision 


promotes fluidity of action and places a 
premium on quick reaction and alertness. 


Rules of the Game 


A. Dimensions 

1. Indoor Dimensions: Game is played 
on any regulation basketball court 
indoors. Goal shall be mounted on 
basketball board with bottom of hole 
eight feet from floor. 

2. Outdoor Dimensions: 531% yards in 
length, 30 yards in width, goals set 
15 feet back of end line. Each goal 
will be equidistant between the side 
lines, parallel to,the end line, and 
the bottom of the hole shall be eight 
feet above the ground. (It is sug- 
gested that game fields be laid out 
across the width of a practice foot- 
ball field, as many as three flicker 
ball fields being laid across a regula- 
tion football field). A free throw 
line will be placed 30 feet in front of 
each end line. 


General Rules 


1. No one is permitted to advance to- 
ward goal while ball is in his control. 
Player with ball in his control may 
move only in a lateral or backward 
direction. 

2. If player gains control of ball while 
advancing toward goal, he will be al- 
lowed a maximum of one and one- 
half steps in which to stop his ad- 
vance, or to swerve to a lateral di- 
rection. (If player receives ball as he 
is on right foot, he may advance, 
place left foot, and will not be con- 
sidered traveling until he again stops 
on the right foot.) 

3. No player is allowed to make per 

sonal contact with an opponent. 

When ball goes out of bounds, an op 

ponent of the player who caused it 

to go out of bounds will be given 
possession at that point, out of 
bounds. 

All attempted shots for score must 

be thrown with one hand shot. 

If ball is kicked intentionally, op- 

ponents are given possession out of 

bounds at point parallel to infrac- 
tion. 

7. Five players compose a team (indoor 
rules) . 

8. Seven men compose a team (outdoor 

rules) . 

In the indoor game, a_half-circle 

area, the radius of which is the exact 
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distance from the middle of the goal 
to the outer edge of the free throw 
circle, shall be called the dead ball 
area, in which no offensive player 
may touch the ball. Touching of 
ball in dead ball area by offensive 
team will result in opponents pos- 
session of ball out of bounds on side 
in line with free throw line. A de- 
fensive player may run through dead 
ball arear with ball in his possession, 
but he may remain in this area in 
possession only three seconds. 

10. In the outdoor game, the goals will 
be erected 5 yards behind the end 
line. Whether try for goal is success- 
ful or not, possession of ball is given 
to defending team behind own end 
line. 

11. In cases where receiver of pass is 
bound by the rules to receive it with- 
in a specific area he must gain defi- 
nite control of all within that area, 
(i.e., if player received ball while off 
ground both feet must land within 
area). 

12. In passing ball in from out of bounds 
these rules apply: 

a) When ball is out of bounds in 
front court, player must throw 
ball in with lateral pass. 

b) When ball is out of bounds in 
back court, player may throw in 
anywhere in back court. 

13. When a team is given possession of 

the ball out of bounds, it will be 

given 5 seconds in which to put the 
ball in play. Penalty for violation— 
loss of ball at that point. 


C. Scoring 


1. Goal is scored by firing ball into 
goal. Score is worth 2 points. After 
successful goal or unsuccessful try, 
defensive team is given possession of 
ball behind own goal line. 

2. Any attempt on part of defense play- 
er to goal tend in dead ball area 
(ie., deliberately bat out attempt 
goal) shall result in award of goal to 
shooting team. 

3. A successful free throw attempt will 
be counted as one point for the scor- 
ing team. 


D. Fouls. 


1. For personal foul— (Indoor rules) . 
Fouled player gets a free shot at goal 
from center jump circle. Ball is dead 
and after shot, successful or other- 
wise, fouled team is given possession 
of: ball out of bounds at center line. 
Thrower may not cross center line 
until after ball is dead. (Outdoor 
rules) In the outdoor game a free 
throw is attempted from behind a 
free throw mark 30 feet in front of 
the end line. After free throw, suc- 
cessful or otherwise, fouled team is 
given possession of the ball out of 
* bounds at a point parallel to the free 
throw mark. 

2. Five personal fouls disqualify player. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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PENNBILT PF-6 


Custom-Made Football 


The demand is growing for 
this PF-G Football. The 
Scuff-Proof, Grip-Grain 
cover assures precision ball 
handling, more accurate 
++. or dry. 

etter control for kicking. 
Longer wear—holds shape 
longer. Official size, weight, 
performance. 


PENNBILT PB-6 


Custom-Made Basketball 


The PB-6 Basketball features the new 
Grip-Grain cover. Designed for per- 

fect feel and handling, the PB-G is 

fast becoming the Number One 
choice of coaches and players all PRI, 
over the country. Sanctioned for var- 

sity play by the National Federation 

of High Schools. 


SANCTIONED The N.C.A.A.and National 
Federation of High Schools Rules 
Committee have ruled that, on agreement 
of the coaches, the PF-6 Football and the 
PB-6 Basketball can be used in college 
and higit school varsity games. 


Here’s the ball with perfect 
flight and feathery feel. 
Smartly designed for preci- 
sion handling in any compe- 
tition. Official size, weight, 
performance. 


PS-6 PENNBILT SOCCER BALL- 
Here’s the finest, toughest 


soccer ball made. Perfect PENNSYLVANIA 


balance, official in size, Be 
weight and performance. \ Athletic 
The PS-6 retains its PRODUCTS 
longer, wears longer for 

more games. 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 


A Division of The General Tire & Rubber Company 
4 SALES BOX 951, AKRON, OHIO ¢ 5551 JILLSEN eal: LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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roller 
skating 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


:---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 

Write Now to the Leader in Rink 

Skates on How to Start 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions’. . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Send Your Old Books Abroad 

The AAHPER Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations has, as one of its projects, 
the sending of professional literature to 
professional organizations libraries 
abroad. Carl E. Willgoose, chairman of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education, 
State Teachers College, Oswego, New York, 
is in charge of the project and is now ready 
to receive new and used books, periodicals, 
and journals which would be of interest 
and value to professional workers in the 
field of health, physical education, and 
recreation in foreign countries. 

The project has the approval of the Joint 
Council on International Affairs and is be- 
ing carried out in co-operation with the 
U. S. Book Exchange in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

The publication date should be within 
the last five years. Because of rule changes 
in sports, rule-books should not be included. 
The sender will assume the cost of sending 
the publications to Carl Willgoose who will 
sort the material and classify it. 

It is to be hoped that not only individ- 
uals but also departments and Physical 
Education Major Clubs will co-operate gen- 
erously in supporting this undertaking. 


Second International Congress on 
Physical Education for Girls 
and Women 
July 19-26, 1953 
Paris, France 
For rHose who wish to include in their 
plans for next summer the Paris Congress 
on Physical Education for Girls and Wom- 
en, the following outline is included. These 
meetings are open to all who care to at- 

tend. 

About 60 American women attended the 
first Congress. It is hoped an even larger 
and more representative group will be pres- 
ent next summer at the second Congress in 
Paris. We also hope that among those who 
attend will be persons who teach all age 
levels of children in and out of school. 

The following points may help you to 
decide to be in Paris for these meetings 
next summer: 

Dates—July 19-26 (inclusive) 

Place—Cité Universitaire in Paris 

Living— (Rooms and meals) the same place 
Costs—Living very moderate, plus $5 for 
conference fee 

Program— (1) Papers and discussions on 
many different aspects of physical educa- 
tion, and for different age levels, including 
Dance, Sports, Outing and Gymnastics, and 
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Remedial Work; (2) Films and demonstra- 
tions to be used only in connection with 
talks; (3) A discussion of the Organization 
of Physical Education for Women on a 
national basis; (4) The philosophy of phys- 
ical education in relation to women; (5) 
Research in physical education and the ap- 
plication of same to the program; (6) 
Others as suggested by participants. 
Language—All papers are to be collected 
in advance and translations to be ready for 
the meetings—in English, French and Span 
ish. Interpreters will be present. 
Publications—The plan of Physical Educa- 
tion in all participating countries will be 
collected and published in advance so that 
each> person attending the Congress may 
have one, 

Other Events—(1) A demonostration of 
dance from schools in Paris; (2) A demon- 
stration of related subjects—i.e. puppetry, 
etc.; (3) A mass demonstration of work 
for girls; (4) A visit to a school to prepare 
women teachers of education and to the 
National Sports School; (5) The closing 
banquet. Visits to Hotel de Ville and to 
Versailles. 

Travel—A special trip will be arranged for 
those who desire to go together. Others 
may make own arrangements. 
Information—Until further notice, questions 
may be sent to Dr. Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
International Committee — Organization of 
the meeting will be headed by Mlle Marie 
Thérése Eyquem, Inspectrice de la Jeunesse 
et des Sports, 34 rue de Chateaudun, Paris 
IX, France. She will be assisted in these 
plans by Mme Simone Mathieu (several 
times tennis champion of France) . 
Registration—Please send for application to 
Dr. Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Let us have a strong 
delegation. 

There are also possibilities of attending 
folk dance and sport sessions in England 
before the meeting, and after the meeting 
there is a modern dance session in Switzer- 
land, at which Mary Wigman, Rosalia 
Chladek, Harald Kreutzberg have taught 
within the past two years. At the same 
time there is a session on Scottish dances at 
St. Andrews, Scotland, and a modern dance 
session in England. On August |, there is a 
meeting in Istanbul, Turkey, of the Ling 
Society on physical education in the schools. 
With all these possibilities of combination 
of dance and sports, this plan to attend the 
Paris Congress should be tempting. * 
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(Continued from page 22) 


and are expected to be just that. 
None but a fool would ignore the 
fact that patients in hospitals are ill 
and perhaps will be worse before 
they are better, but pointing the pa- 
tients’ interests up and out of the 
present is a cardinal element in 
therapy. It is corrective to the atmos- 
phere of confinement, of regulations 
and orders, and inescapable finali- 

It is the peculiar virtue of the rec- 
reational worker's task to “point the 
patients’ interests up and out.” The 
recreationalist who is a little sheep- 
ish over his slacks and sweater, who 
dreams of starched white uniforms 
and a clinical air, has missed the 
point. Should he feel that his con- 
tribution is somehow disreputable 
because it is not always recorded in 
the hospital chart; because it is not 
a nurse’s note, a psychotherapeutic 
interview, or a laboratory report, he 
has yet to understand his role. 

The very fact that his work is not 
narrowly clinical, that it is fun, that 
it is spontaneous, is the quality that 
makes it important. He brings the 
fresh air of the outdoors into the 
hospital ward. He asks nothing of 
the patient but that he enjoy him- 
self. Because he is deeply and genu- 
inely concerned with the patient's 
welfare, he asks that pain yield to 
the fun of competition, that syringes 
and scalpels give way for a time to 
bats and rackets, that despondency 
bow to the jigging rhythms of a jazz 
orchestra. Here is relief for the pa- 
tient from the stare of clinical ap- 
praisal, from lips pursed over a ther- 
mometer reading, from laden glances 
and pregnant silences. 


Special Nature of the Work 

B. E. Phillips,? in a thoughtful 
paper, speaks of the unique frame- 
work in which the hospital recrea- 
tional worker functions, of the limi- 
tations imposed, and opportunities 
afforded by the medical setting. 
They cannot be ignored, nor can 
they be more concisely defined than 
he has done. Within this framework 


3B. E. Phillips: Hospital Recreation Is 
Unique. Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health—Physical Education—Rec- 
reation, 23; 29-35 (May 1952). 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


“Recently I received a copy of the book- 
let entitled, ‘A Resume of the Findings of 
the Iowa Breakfast Studies.’ We feel that 
this is a very fine work and will be a 
definite contribution to our nutrition 


Memo teaching.” 
Free copies of this 
Resume booklet 
are available to ed- 
ucators by letter of 
request. 


Since thousands of these 
booklets have recently been 
requested by educators, you 
too, will want to write for 
copies for your own use as 
new background material 
for your health education 


programs during 


September 


Better Breakfast Month 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, nc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 


the recreational worker needs only to 
exercise his ingenuity and inventive- 
ness in the celebration of enjoyment. 
His deep and secret purpose is to 
appear to have no secret purpose. 

The most careful planning is es- 
sential lest play become work, lest 
spontaneity be dulled by routine 
and enthusiasm allowed to drift into 
boredom. The recreational worker 
needs to create the impression that 
his visits to the ward or gymnasium 
are as lacking in serious purpose as 
the Marx Brothers at the opera; his 
sudden inspiration for a new game 
as “zany” as charades at camp. 

He has much against him—the 
sad fact that some patients, never 
having learned, simply do not know 


how to play; the unhappy perversion 
of ethics which equates all that is 
fun with all that is sinful; the bum- 
bling sobriety of old Carlyle’s spiri- 
tual descendants whose intemperate 
worship of work can never be as- 
sailed. 

He can, however, count Nature on 
his side, with her careless disregard 
of straight-laced consistency. He can 
number among his friends those 
physicians who hold to the belief 
that patients are in very fact people; 
and should the Olympians hold any 
franchise still upon our earth, he can 
be certain of a welcome for his of- 
ferings from chaste Hygeia, that god- 
dess of bursting, regnant health. *% 
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(Continued from page 48) 


AMA Radio Script Available 


Teachers concerned with education via 
radio and television, as well as members 
of college classes, may be interested in 
reviewing a radio script entitled Exercise 
and Athletics. Narrated by Charles Laugh- 
ton, the program is concerned with the 
education of parents and other school pa- 
trons in physical education and in man- 
agement of a physical education program. 

This program describes numerous short 
situations, pointing up problems and sug- 
gesting desirable solutions. It was one of 
a number on health education subjects 
broadcast over a national network last 
spring by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The script may be obtained by writing 
to the Bureau of Health Education of the 
AMA, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ill. It 
may be used only for illustrative purposes 
or study in the classroom. Because of com- 
mercial radio restrictions, it cannot be re 
broadcast either in whole or in part. 


Fontana Village Workshop 


The Southern Association for Physical 
Education of College Women held it first 
summer workshop in the Smoky Mountains 
at Fontana Village, North Carolina, June 
9-13. ‘Twenty-seven women representing 
eight states were registered at the meeting. 

The theme of the workshop was “‘Scien- 
tific Bases of Physical Education.” Dr. A. 
I. Miller was the consultant in the area of 
physiology. He is professor of physiology 
and director of the Fatigue Research Labo- 
ratory of the Medical School and Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He told of re- 
cent scientific findings in the physiology of 
exercise, and urged physical educators to 
increase their research programs. 

Dr. Emma McCloy Layman, professor of 
psychology at the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, was consult- 
ant in the area of psychology. She spoke of 
recent research findings in psychotherapy 
of value to physical educators, told of elec- 
troencephalograph findings, of the com- 
paratively common brain damage in chil- 
dren, and the relationship of this damage 
to motor skill. She listed contributions of 
psychodrama to physical education. 

Group discussions and demonstrations 
followed talks by Dr. Miller and Dr. Lay- 
man on the interrelationships of physiol- 
ogy, psychology, kinesiology and the teach- 
ing of fundamentals, sports, and dance. 

Miss Elizabeth Autrey is president of the 
SAPECW, Dr. Caroline Sinclair was pro 
gram chairman of the workshop, and Mrs 
Ruth White Fink was general chairman. 

Copies of Preceedings of the workshop 
are available for 50 cents from: Mrs. Ruth 
White Fink, Department of Physical Education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


Dorothy Enderis Dies 


Dorothy Enderis, famous recreation lead 
er, passed away as the result of a heart 
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attack on July 11 at her home in Milwau- 
kee. She was 71 years of age. 

Miss Enderis gained national fame as 
director of the Milwaukee municipal recre- 
ation and adult education department. She 
retired in 1948 after 28 years service in the 
fields of recreation and education. 

Among her many honors were: AAHPER 
Honor Award in 1942, fellowship in the 
American Institute of Park Executives, the 
first Theodora Youman award for distin- 
guished service in citizenship, an honorary 
Master's degree by Lawrence College, and 
an honorary Doctorate of recreation service 
by Carroll College. 


Dr. Berry Is Cancer Victim 


Dr. Elmer Berry, pioneer physical educa- 
tor, passed away April 21 at Vida, Oregon. 
He was associated with Springfield College 
for many years, serving as chairman of the 
graduate section of the Physical Education 
Department. He later was Director of the 
International YMCA School at Geneva and 
Madras, India. 

Dr. Berry graduated from the University 
of Nebraska and the International YMCA 
College at Springfield. He also studied at 
the Harvard Medical School and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. A few years ago, he was 
awarded the Tarbell medallion, a distinct 
honor for Springfield men. Dr. Berry has 
taught physical education at Washington 
State College and the University of Oregon. 


Miss Drenckhahn WHO 
Consultant 


Vivian V. Drenckhahn, director of the 
National Tuberculosis Association's Health 
Education Service, has resigned to accept 
the position of consultant in public health 
education for the European Region of the 
World Health Organization of the United 
Nations. 

Miss Drenckhahn, who will begin her 
duties with the WHO in August, will be 
stationed in Geneva, Switzerland, where 
she will assist in setting up public health 
education programs in Europe on request 
of the governments of the countries in- 
volved. 


New Degree in Recreation 


The School of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has announced the es 
tablishment of a graduate recreation train- 
ing program leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Recreation. 

Starting September 1952, this curriculum 
is designed to prepare students for adminis- 
tration and leadership positions in this 
field. It is offered in co-operation with the 
Colleges of Agriculture, Education, Fine 
and Applied Arts, Liberal Arts and Sci 
ences, and the School of Social Work. 

A limited number of part-time teaching 
assistantships and part-time research assist- 
antships are available to graduate students 
in recreation. For further information on 
admission and graduation requirements 
write to Professor Charles K. Brightbill, 111 
Huff Gym, University of Illinois, Champaign, 
Minois. 
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Symposium at Wellesley 

A Symposium on “Physical Education 
for Women in Modern Times” was held at 
Wellesley College in June. The sponsoring 
group was the Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation Section of the Wellesley College 
Alumnae Association. 

Leaders from the field of physical educa- 
tion led the discussions in such areas as 
general education, recreation, and teacher 
education. A total of 127 women partici- 
pated in the Symposium. Speakers were: 
Dr. Margaret Clapp, Lillian Gilbreth, Mrs. 
Olive Remington Goldman, Dr. Mary Ellen 
Goodman, Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, and Dr. 
Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy. 


The Editing Committee will publish 
Proceedings of the Wellesley Symposium 
which will be available soon. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fellowship 

A research fellowship of $500.00 will be 
awarded biennially on a competitive basis 
to the member of Phi Epsilon Kappa who 
submits the research proposal offering most 
promise as a contribution in the field of 
health, physical education, recreation, or 
allied field. Full-time teachers, recreation 
workers, etc., and full or part-time graduate 
students are eligible. Whether or not the 
research is to be submitted in fulfillment 
of a thesis requirement is immaterial inso- 
far as the award is concerned. 

The first fellowship will be granted on 
or about January 1, 1953. Applications 
must be in the hands of the fraternity re- 
search committee by November 1, 1952. For 
application blanks and further information, 
contact any member of the committee listed 
below: 

Dr. Henry J. Montoye, Michigan State 
College, Chairman; Dr. Karl W. Book- 
walter, Indiana University; Dr. H. Steve 
Brown, Southern Methodist University; Dr. 
Frederick W. Cozens, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley; Dr. Paul A. Hunsicker, 
University of Michigan; Dr. C. H. McCloy, 
State University of Iowa; Dr. Ben Massey, 
University of Maryland; Dr. J. Grove Wolf, 
University of Wisconsin. 

W. K. Streit, Director of Health and Hy- 
giene, Cincinnati Public Schools, is the new 
National President of Phi Epsilon Kappa. 
He was elected at the fraternity’s national 
convention in Los Angeles. 


Dr. Jay B. Nash Cited 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, past-president of AAH- 
PER, was presented the Special Citation 
of the President and Board of Trustees of 
Panzer College of Physical Education and 
Hygiene at the commencement exercises, 
where he was guest speaker. 

Dr. Nash has held every prominent office 
in this Association. The profession itself 
has honored him in awarding him the 
Luther H. Gulick Medal for distinguished 
service in physical education. He has also 
been President of the American Academy 
of Physical Education. * 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by 
sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


“‘Pro’Keds are the Best Basketball Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U.S. 
National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate | 
the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 


Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 
give your “Fives” extra speed, real sure-footedness 
for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 

See those little rubber “ bricks’? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves independently for extreme Iim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 


1. Sensitive orch gets lift’ 
ond go with each step. 


White, Block, Bive, Red, Gold. 
Team color laces alse available. 


2. The instep arch is cradled 3, Cushioned heel melts 
ond braced in action. away shocks ond bumps. 


Pull-up side stays with 
extra reinforcing piece. 


New, special rubber compound 
with extra cling, toughness. 


Uppers are lightweight, 
loose lined, have breathe holes. 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 


Pivot pad is extra lorge, 
fiat for speed-turns. 


The Shoes of Champions They Wash 


@uNitedD sTATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Sponge Cushion # Dovble heal cushion, 
US 
® Tempered toe bumper 
weer 
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Sixth Edition 
Bowen-Stone 
Applied Anatomy and 
Kinesiology 
By 
WILBUR PARDON BOWEN. MLS. 
Revised by 
HENRY A. STONE, MLS. 
Associate Supervisor, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, University of California, 
Berkeley 
This is a concise study of the prin- 
cipal types of muscle exercise, with 
descriptions of how they are per- 
formed, how they react on the body, 
their relation to problems of bodily 
development and the prevention and 
relief of certain defects and defor- 
mities. Complex movements are ana- 

lyzed into their simplest elements. 
390 Pages, 6” x 9”, 234 illustrations, 
18 in Color. $4.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Third Edition 


Leonard’s Guide 
to the 
History of Physical Education 
By 
LEONARD, 
Revised by 
AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. 


Director, Health and Physical 
Division, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A.M., M.D. 


Georce B. 


Formerly 
Education 


This classic work presents significant 
facts on the development of physical 
education through selected organiza- 
tions established around the world. 
It indicates contributions made by cer- 
tain leaders and their successors dur- 
ing the past 20 years. The growth 
and ideas of physical education are 
described from the times of the early 
Greeks and Romans, down to latter- 
day movements in various countries, 
including the U.S. 


Third Edition. 480 Pages, 
121 Illustrations. $5.50 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RESEARCH MONOGRAPH 


Department of Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation 
School of Education 
New York University 


Votume I 


Edited by Morey R. Frecps 
and RAYMOND A. Wetss 


1952 


: Five articles dealing with 
problems and methods of 
research by J. B. Nash, L. 
\. Larson, M. R. Fields, M. 
\. Gabrielsen, and R. A, 
Weiss 

Part Il: Thirty-five reports of doc-' 
toral research in the areas 
of Physical Education, Phys 
iology of Exercise, Health 
and Safety, Recreation, and 
Camping. 

Order for your problems course, re- 
search seminar, and other graduate 
courses which require up-to-date 


knowledge of the latest protessional 
re arch. 
2 pages Sale Price $2.50 


ORDER NOW from: 


New York University Bookstore 


18 Washington Place 
New York 3, New York 


TENNIS for TEACHERS 


1952 enlarged edition, 227 pp. $3.50 
MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—this text 


book synthesizes the most efficient stroke mechanics 
court strategy, and practice techniques used by fa 
mous coaches and champions during the last three 
decades of U.S. tennis history Included 
photos and diagrams; the 
le a detachable wall chart with 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—«orrect 
form for nine strokes and step-by-step practice meth 
ods are graphically presented to insure a sound 
basis for your singles and doubles game 
Orders by should be ad- 
dressed: Helen Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 


form contains 
students 


Leaders” 


Trade Dealers Invited + 
' Leaders Publications Box 670 H ; 
Beverly Hills, Calif. ' 


A NEW FIELD GAME 


For Boys and Girls 


oPEET-A-WAY 


Speed-a-way Guides, containing the 
rules, charts, and 8 articles 1.00 


Speed-a-way Film, one reel, color 
sound 
Rental—$3.75 Sale—$95.00 
Also in black and white 
Order Now 
from 
Marjorie S. Larsen 
1754 Middlefield, Stockton, California 


NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 42) 


Rawlings Fall and Winter Athletic Equipment, 
1952-53. 64 pp. Rawlings Manufacturing 
Co., 2307 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Leisure: The Basis of Culture, by Josef Pieper. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1952. 169 pp. 
$2.75. 

How to Paint for Pleasure, by R. O. Dunlop. 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. 
143 pp. $3.95. 

Homespun Crafts, by FE. Kenneth Baille. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Pub 
lishing Company. 1952. 159 pp. $3.00. 
Contains patterns and illustrations for 
leather, wood, metal, felt, and glass articles 
Hand Weaving for Pleasure and Profit, by 
Harriette J. Brown. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1952. 273 pp. $4.50. 

Simple Bracelets, by J. W. Bollinger. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. 1952. 77 pp. $2.50. 

Wildlife in Color, by Roger T. Peterson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1951. 192 
pp. $3.00. 

The Boy's Workshop Companion, by W. Oak- 
ley, New York: Greenberg, 1952. 218 pp. 
$2.75. 


in 


HOW WE DO IT 


(Continued from page 52) 

Free throw—one for personal—two 
for flagrant foul, or unsportsmanlike 
conduct. 
On double foul each fouled player 
is given free throw, then center jump 
is used to put ball in play. 

Timing 
Game will be two 20-minute halves— 
Time is out whenever ball is not in 
play. Each team is allowed three 2- 
minute time outs per half. A free 
throw is allowed for each extra time 
out. Any player may shoot. 

Jump Balls 

1. Center Jump—Ball tossed up be- 
tween 2 centers, ends pointing to- 
ward goals. Man first obtaining ball 
after center jump must pass ball 
laterally. Player other than jumper 
must touch ball before jumper may 
again handle the ball in all jump 
ball situations. 
Center jump will be used to start 
each half and in case of double foul. 
Jump ball on spot will be used to 
settle all held ball situations. Player 
receiving tap in jump ball situations 
must throw laterally. 

. Equipment 

1. A regulation football will be the 
official ball. 
The goal shall be a 4’ x 5’ rectangle, 
with a 2’ x 3’ rounded rectangular 
hole in it. The goal shall be mounted 
in such a manner that its surface is 
at right angles to the sidelines of the 
court, and the height of the lower 
edge of the rectangular hole shall be 
exactly eight feet from the floor. 

. Elastic Powers 

1. The officials shall decide any question 

not specifically covered in the rules. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


bidding by higher institutions is un- 
ethical, unprofessional, and psychologi- 
cally harmful to the boy. It destroys 
the amateur nature of athletics, tends 
to commercialize the individual and 
the program, exploits athletic skill for 
gain, and takes an unfair and unjust 
advantage of competitors.” 


The AAHPER, the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, and the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Ath- 
Associations propose the implementa- 
tion of this standard through the following 
statements: 
(1) The functions of guidance and advise- 

ment to assist a student in the selection 
of a higher institution should be per- 
formed by the Principal, Director of 


Guidance, or designated advisors 
the secondary school. 


(2) Interviews between accredited repre- 
sentatives of higher institutions and 
prospective applicants for admission 
should be arranged only through the 
office of the Principal or the school 


Guidance Department. 


(3) Try-outs of high school athletes should 
not be permitted and the entertain- 
ment and transportation of boys to col- 
lege campuses to display athletic 


prowess should be prohibited. 


(4) Transcripts of high school records 
should be sent only to the Admissions 


Ofhce of the college or university. 


(5) Standards for admission to higher in- 
stitutions should apply to the athlete 


and non-athlete alike. 


(6) Only bona fide students who are satis- 
fying recognized educational standards 
in high school or in college should be 


permitted to compete in athletics. 


(7) All financial aid offered to students 
should be based on demonstrated abili- 
ty in high school subjects and activities. 
a) No athletic “scholarships” as such 


shouid be awarded. 
b 


principles. 


c) Each institution should publish 
qualifications for all scholarships 


offered. 


room, board. 


ered. 


f) No grant or award should be with- 
drawn because of tailure of student 


to participate in athletics. 


See report of the Joint Committee on Standards 
in Athletics for Boys in Secondary -Schools, the 


JOURNAL, Sept. 1951, pp. 16-20. . 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


All scholarship aid must be admin- 
istered by the institution itself and 
not by alumni, civic groups or other 
individuals, except college scholar- 
ship funds open to all qualified stu- 
dents and established by reputable 
community groups or organizations 
whose general purposes on scholar- 
ship awards are in accord with these 


Scholarships should be limited to 
actual expenses for tuitions, fees, 


Payment for employment should be 
made only when services are rend- 


One of Many Laboratory Tests 
which prove Star Gym’s ability 
to “take it” under every and all 
playing conditions. 


When subjected to a 7500 revo- 
lution scuff test, rated “best” of 
all finishes tested. 


Passed U/L coefficient tests with 
a safety factor 68% above mini- 
mum requirements for a slip- 
resistant material. 


A Star Gym treated wood panel, 
submerged 14 hours in a 5% 
alkali soap solution remained 
“unaffected” — the film in per- 
fect condition. 


No broken film, no raised grain, 
no darkening of film after 7 
hours in boiling water. Star Gym 
never gets sticky and achieves a 
smooth as silk surfage that pre- 
vents rubber burns. 


a ‘i a Branches in Principal Cities 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Actual laboratory tests prove that a 
wood panel treated with STAR GYM 
resists a hot oil bath of 420° ... with- 
out softening or raising of the film... 
without defacing or dulling of the 
lustre. 

This, and similar severe tests, is 
“proof positive” of STAR GYM’S su- 
periority. Its non-skid features save 
muscle strain. And because it won't 
chip, check, crack or peel under in- 
tense heat created by fast stepping and 
pivoting, STAR GYM is in regular 
demand by coaches and management. 
You'll find STAR GYM the tough, 
hard finish you've been seeking for 
your floor. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


on Hillyard’s remarkable gym floor finish 
—and your free copy of Hillyard’s schedule 
and sports inventory book. The Hillyard 
Maintaineer (floor expert) in your neigh- 
borhood is ready at all times 
to help with your gym prob- 
lems. 


...0on your staff 
not your payroll 


St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


GYM FINISH | 
‘eat olL BATH | 
Aw, 
4 
me 
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STAR 
= | 
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As a result of discussion at the Los Angeles Convention, a special effort is being made 
to improve the content of Your District Reporter. The purpose is to make the section 
a real contribution to the profession in the reporting of significant meetings, decisions, 
projects, programs, etc., by Association members. News of interest to the whole 
district will appear each time as reported by the District Reporter and state news 
will be reported by the respective State Reporters. After reading Your District Reporter 
this month, write us your suggestions for making the feature more useful. 


Edwin R. Elbel 
Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—March 25-28 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: LL. R. Marti, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 
President-Elect: Mrs. Wilma Gimmestad, 
Midland College, Freemont, Nebr. 
Past-President: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

Vice-President: R. B. Frost, State College, 
Brookings, S. Dak. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Edwin R. Elbel, Univer 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Member-at-Large: Clarence Nelson, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Representative to National: Louis Keller, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Convention Manager: Douglas Evans, Public 
Schools, Sioux Falls, §. Dak. 


State Association Presidents 


Colorado: Fred F. Smith, 1628 E. 7th, Pue- 
blo. 

lowa: Finn B. Eriksen, 333 Vine St., Water- 
loo. 

Kansas: Sophia Hodshire, 1222 Waverly, 
Kansas City. 
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The Editor, AAHPER Journal 
1201 16th St, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Minnesota: Elsie AK. Annis, Teachers College, 
Bemidji. 

Missouri: Jessie B. Jutten, Northwest Mis- 
souri State College. 

Nebraska: Harold Krizan, Hastings H. S., 
Hastings. 

North Dakota: Al Larvick, Valley City. 

South Dakota: Reedy N. Fossum, Aberdeen 
H. S., Aberdeen. 

Wyoming: Randall Watkins, University of 
Wvoming, Laramie. 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Ethel T. Kloberg, Board of Edu 
cation, Baldwin, N. Y. 

President-Elect: Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Past-President: John H. Shaw, Syracuse Uni 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice- Pres.-Health: Elizabeth McHose, Vem 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-Pres.-Ph. Ed.: Karl Obermann, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice-Pres.-Rec.: James A. Wylie, Boston Uni 
versity, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary-Treasurer: William Meredith, Uni 
versity of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Representative to National: William L. 
Hughes, Temple University, Phila., Pa. 

Convention Manager: Herbert Roberts, 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


State Association Presidents 


Connecticut: Ruth Byler, State Dept. of 
Educ., Hartford. 

Delaware: James F. Guidice, C. B. Lore 
School, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia: William H. Meyers, 
George Washington University. 

Maine: Doris J. Fitz, WSPE, Gorham State 
Teachers College, Gorham. 
Maryland: Warren R. Evans, Supervisor of 
Health and Phys. Educ., Frederick. 
Massachusetts: Helen Breivogel, Newton 
P. S., Newton. 

New Hampshire: Roger Carlson, Pittsfield. 

New Jersey: Claire C. Guerber, H. §., Tea- 
neck. 

Pennsylvania: Emanuel Jacobs, P. S., Read- 
ing. 

Rhode Island: Westcott E. 8. Moulton, Brown 
University, Providence. 

Vermont: Peggy Jones, 11 Averill St.. Barre. 


EDA Fall Conference 

The EDA fall conference will be held at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, Sept. 5-7. 
Tom Carey of Garden City, N. Y., and 
Fred Brightman, East Williston, N. Y., are 
co-managers of the conference. 

Personnel of the conference will consist 
of EDA executive committee, state direc 
tors and officers, and members of the com 
mittee for the co-ordination and develop 
ment of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 


Change in Constitution 
Through the ratification of the revised 
constitution, the annual EDA meeting is 
a “conference” rather than a “convention.” 
Also, vice-presidents-elect are entitled to 
full voting privileges, and all standing com- 
mittees will have a rotating membership. 


Massachusetts Barbara J. Hall 


MAHPER Meetings Planned 


A panel discussion will be held on Oct. 
27; the winter meeting will be in Spring 
field either Jan. 15 or 27; and a demonstra 
tion is planned for the spring meeting on 
March 27. 


Wellesley Workshop Held 


A health and physical education work 
shop was held at Wellesley High School 
on Sept. 3-5 in connection with the second 
annual fall Workshop. Consultants and 
representatives from community agencies 
attended. 


Workshop in Newton 
A workshop in physical education for 
elementary schools will be offered to New- 
ton teachers beginning Oct. 6. Dr. Arthur 
G. Miller will present the course. 
(Continued on page 62 
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GIRLS’ 
GYM 
SUITS 


offer 


“PAN HELLENIC” 
STYLE No. 266 


Flatteringly feminine, this 
smartly styled tunic suit, 
with its flafed skirt and fit- 

ted waist, is unique in its 
beauty of line and graceful sil- 
houette. Beautifully tailored, 
slip-over style, with separate 
bloomer included, zippered side 
closing. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


STYLE 235 “BLOOMERETTE” 


Modern high style, good looks and full-cut 
comfort-lines make the “Bloomerette” top 
favorite among girls of all ages. Has the 
improved action-back, roomy set-in sleeves, 
extra-full elastic-leg bloomers. It reflects 
skillful tailoring that pleases students, in- 
structors and parents. 


STYLE 245 “WINNER’ 


One of today’s finest and most popular 
suits, the “Winner” is smartly designed, 
with four-pleat front, pleated action-back, 
gripper-front attached blouse. Many other 
features in quality tailored details reflect 
both style and extra value that win instant 
approval and long satisfaction. 


Smart, yet conservative styling, top-grade san- 
forized fabrics, skilled tailoring, color fastness 
— these and many other features recommend 
National Gym Suits for the most exacting school 
requirements. This is the result of traditionally 
close cooperation with Physical Education In- 
structors in the Nation’s leading schools. You 
can buy National Gym Suits in complete con- 
fidence. That’s why you can be sure National 
Gym Suits give you the greatest value for your 
investment — in comfort, wear, and student 
satisfaction. 


Write for new 1952 Illustrated Circular 
showing 12 Gym Suits of late design. Attractive prices. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


384 MARQUETTE STREET © 
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(Continued from page 60) 


New Jersey Russell W. Neide 


Mr. Goodman Wins Panzer Award 

The annual award of the Panzer College 
Alumni Association for distinguished pro- 
fessional service was presented to George 
Goodman, superintendent, State Reforma 
tory, Annandale. A graduate of 1934, Mr. 
Goodman has held various positions as 
teacher, recreation worker, and = reforma- 
tory supervisor 


Newark Officer Elected 

\t a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Newark Physical Education Associa- 
tion, Joseph Neurenberg of Monmouth 
Street School was elected President, succeed 
ing A. John Sheps. Other officers elected 
were: Vice-President: Robert Galinkin; Re- 
cording Secretary: Edithe F. Scalera; Cor- 
responding Secretary: Dorothy Harrison; 
and Treasurer: Henry Horey. 


Health Survey in High Schools 

The Health Section of the New Jersey 
AHPER, under the direction of Walter 
Washnik of Panzer College, is administer- 
ing the Shaw-Trover Health Knowledge 
Fest to senior students in a number of se- 
lected high schools. The purpose is to find 
out how much knowledge the students have 
about health. 


Olympic Gymnastics Advisers 

Dr. Margaret C. Brown, president of 
Panzer College, and Margaret Millar, super- 
visor of physical education in Paterson, at- 
tended the Olympic games in Helsinki in 
an official capacity. Dr. Brown served as 
delegate to the International Federation of 
Gymnastics and Miss Millar as judge of 
gymnastics. The Olympic Women’s Gym 
nastic team was coached and officiated by 
women. 


New York Car! E. Willgoose 


Council on Alcoholism Meeting 

The Council of Committees on Alcohol- 
ism held its third official meeting in June. 
An invitation was issued to all committees 
on alcoholism in New York State to affili- 
ate with the Council. Officers elected for 
the coming vear are: Marvin A. Block, 
M.D., president; Porter W. VanZandt, vice 
president; Ernest L. Conlon, treasurer; and 
Dwight C. Monnier, secretary. 


Vermont |. Pegay O'Day 


Fall Convention 

The Vermont State Teachers Convention 
will be held October 9-10. The Physical 
Education Association is fortunate to have 
Elsa Schneider of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, Washington, D. C., as guest speaker 
at the Intermediate Conference on Thurs 
day. Friday morning there will be demon 
strations of elementary games and rhythms 
followed by an informal discussion. 


Coaches Association Meets 
The annual fall meeting of the Vermont 
Coaches Association will be held on Octo 
ber 9 in Burlington. E. W. Pennock of 
Springfield College will conduct a demon- 
stration on the care and treatment of ath- 
letic injuries. 
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Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVENTION 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-May 1 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

President-elect: Paul FE. Landis, State Dept. 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Past-President: Clarence Biedenweg, Fort 
Wayne Public Schools, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Vice-Pres.-Health: W. W. Patty, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Vice-Pres.-Ph. Ed.: Aatherine L. Cronin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Vice-Pres.-Rec.: Julian Smith, State Dept. of 
Education, Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Clifford Horton, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 

Member-at-Large: Frederick A. Fitch, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Representative to National: Anne Finlayson, 
Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Convention Manager: Glenn Holmes, Public 
Schools, Madison, Wis. 


State Association Presidents 
Illinois: Margaret Bourne, Evanston HLS., 
Evanston. 
Indiana: Doris Julian, Baker School, Evans- 
ville. 
Michigan: Randolph Webster, 
State College, Lansing. 
Ohio: James W. Grimm, Hamilton P.S., 
Hamilton. 

West Virginia: 4! Ball, 306 Monroe St. 
South Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Ruth B. Palmer, Kenosha P-.S. 
Kenosha. 


Michigan 


Indiana Virgil Schooler 


Industrial Recreation Conference 

The seventh annual Industrial Recrea- 
tion Conference will be held at Purdue 
University, October 19-21, under the spon- 
sorship of the Education and Applied Psy- 
chology and the Adult Education divisions. 

Outstanding leaders in the field will dis- 
cuss special problems and developments in 
the organization and administration of em- 
plovee recreation programs. 
Michigan _Randolph Webster 

Annual Conference Planned 

The annual conference of the Michigan 

AHPER will be held at the Kellogg Center, 


Michigan State College, February 12-14. 
Other workshop meetings are planned at 
St. Mary’s Lake, October 29-31, and Mar- 
quette on October 2-3. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


Weirton Community Center 
The latest facility for recreation at Weir- 
ton is the new $1,250,000 Community Cen- 
ter. It features a large auditorium-gym- 
nasium, a youth center in the basement, 
and a modern swimming pool with gal- 
leries for spectators. 


New Health Consultant 

Dr. F. J. Holter, graduate advisor in the 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, 
West Virginia University, recently joined 
the staff of the State Department of Health. 
He serves as Health Education Consultant 
and advisor to the Bureau of Public Health 
Education. 


| fr 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Marjorie Eastabrooks 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


CONVENTION 
Missoula, Mont.—April 16-18 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Agnes Stoodley, Montana State 
University, Missoula. 

President-elect: George J. Sirnio, State Dept. 
of Public Instr., Salem, Ore. 

Past-President: Leon Green, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 

Vice-Pres.-Health: Jene/le V. Moorhead, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

Vice-Pres.-Ph. Ed.: Edwin S. Henderson, Pub- 
lic Schools, Spokane, Wash. 

Vice-Pres.-Rec.: W. HH. Shumard, 1627 - 10th 
Avenue West, Seattle, Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothalee Horne, Uni 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

Representative to National: Howard H. 
House, Washington State College, Pull- 
man. 

Convention Manager: Henry Meyer, Central 
School Building, Missouri, Mont. 


State Association Presidents 

Idaho: Clyde Park, Idaho Falls Jr. HS. 
Idaho Falls. 

Montana: Marga Hosaeus, Montana State 
College, Bozman. 

Oregon: Paul Johnston, Springfield P.S., 
Springfield. 

Washington: George Werner, W. 503 Fourth 
Ave., Spokane. 
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Washington 
State Convention 
The annual State contention of the 
Washington AHPER will be held in Ellens- 
burg Nov. 13-15. Dr. Fred Hein, vice-presi- 
dent for health education of the AAHPER, 
and Dr. Forrest C. (“Phog”) Allen, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, will be featured speakers. 
Arnold H. Faust, Central Washington 
College of Education, is convention chair- 
man. 


John Kahle 


Dr. Kessel to Visit State 
Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, AAHPER consult- 
ant in recreation and outdoor education, 
will spend several weeks in the State of 
Washington during Sept. and Oct. He is 
scheduled to work with colleges and local 
school districts throughout the State. 


Oregon : George J. Sirnio 
Miss Bowman New State Supervisor 
‘The Oregon State Department of Educa- 
tion recently appointed Mary O. Bowman 
as Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. Miss Bowman replaces Katherine M. 
Rahl. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CONVENTION 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

President-elect: Gilbert Hermance, Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, Texas. 

Past-President: Charles Spencer, State Dept. 
of Public Instr., Raleigh, N. C. 

Vice-Pres.-Health: Helen Byington, P. S., 
Houston, Texas. 

Vice-Pres.-Ph. Ed.: Ernest Smith, University 
of Georgia, Athens. 

Vice-Pres.-Rec..: William J. Tait, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 

Secretary-Treasurer: 8S. B. Sudduth, Peabody 
College, Nasheville, Tenn. 

Member-at-Large: Bernice Finger, Alabama 
College, Montevallo. 

Representative to National: T/iomas McDon- 
ough, Emory University, Georgia. 
Convention Manager: Pau! Bauder, Pinellas 
Co. Board of Education, Clearwater, 

Fla. 


State Association Presidents 


Alabama: Harriette Donahoo, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


Arkansas: Jeff Farris, Jr., Pine Bluff HS., 
Pine Bluff. 

Florida: Mrs. Dorothy Thomason, Ada Mer- 
ritt Jr. H.S., Miami. 

Georgia: Mrs. Marjorie H. Stevens, Fulton 
Co. Bd. of Educ., Atlanta. 

Kentucky: Bernard Miller, Super’. of Phys. 
Educ., Daveiss Co., Owensboro. 

Louisiana: Lucille Carpenter, Ruston. 

Mississippi: Gene Kidder, Meridan Jr. Col 
lege, Meridan. 

North Carolina: Margaret Greene, Woman's 
College, Greensboro. 

Oklahoma: Mrs. Velma Mitchell, Ponca City 
H.S.; Ponca City. 

South Carolina: W. W. Scheerer, Woflord 
College, Spartanburg. 

Tennessee: F/ma Roane, Memphis State 
College, Memphis. 

Texas: Dr. Emmett F. Cambron, No. Texas 
State -College, Denton. 

Virginia: Carolyn Sinclair, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg. 

District Honor Awards 

The Honor Awards Committee has an- 
nounced the following winners of Southern 
District Honor Awards for 1952: A. D. 
Browne, Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Dr. Har- 
old Jack, Dr. Joy W. Kistler, Dr. Margaret 
McCall, Dr. Katherine Montgomery, Dr. 
Ethel J. Saxman, and Charles E. Spencer. 
These awards are given in recognition of 
meritorious service in the field of health, 
physical education, or recreation. 

Members of the 1951-52 Honor Award 
Committee were: Jessie Garrison Mehling, 
chairman; David K. Brace; James W. Long; 
Thomas E. McDonough; J. R. Switzer; 
Elizabeth Moore; and G. L. Quirk. 

The first Southern District Honor Awards 
were granted in 1951. Recipients at that 
time were: David K. Brace, Elliott’ V. 
Graves, Thomas E. McDonough, Jackson R. 
Sharmon, and Jessie Garrison Mehling. 
Florida Frank Philpott 
School Camping Clinic 

During the month of June, Dr. L. B. 
Sharp, Executive Director of the Outdoor 
Education Association, directed a five-day 
outdoor education and school camping 
clinic at the University of Florida. The 
clinic was sponsored by the General Ex- 
tension Division and the Physical Educa- 
tion and Health department of the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

Camping Association Elects 

The Florida Camping Association has 
elected the following officers for this year: 
President: Dr. Christine Foster, Florida 
State Universtiy; Vice-president: John F. 
Jones, University of Florida; Sec’y-Treas.: 
Miss Janet Wells, Gainesville Recreation 
Dept. 
Georgia Thomtss E. McDonough 
Dance Institute Held 

The first annual Dixie Folk and Square 
Dance Institute was held at Emory Uni- 
versity, July 14-19. Mary and Fred Col- 
lette of Atlanta were directors of the Insti- 
tute. Ralph Paige, Keene, N. H., and Ruth 
and Las Woodard of Nashville, Tenn., 
were members of the teaching staff. Over 
200 persons participated and took an ac- 
tive part in the Institute. 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


North Carolina Charles E. Spence: 
Rura! Health Conference 

The North Carolina Health Council and 
the Rural Health Committee of the State 
Medical Society and its Farm Advisory 
Committee will hold its 5th annual rural 
health conference on October 15 at the Sit 
Walter Raleigh Hotel in Raleigh. 

The conference is interested in getting 
rural people to attend and discuss health 
problems with doctors, community work 
ers, and each other. 


Tennessee Carrie Belle Herd 
New Courses at Tennessee 

\ co-educational class in folk and square 
dancing at the University last year proved 
so successful that it will be continued this 
vear. 

For the first time this fall a course in 
synchronized swimming is being offered for 
women students who are advanced swim- 
mers. 


SOUTHWEST DIS 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physica! Education 
New Mexico Highlands Universtiy 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Logan, Utah—April 8-10 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 

President: Dudley 8. DeGroat, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

President-elect: Catherine Wilkinson, North 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Past-President: E. C. Davis, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Vice-Pres.-Health: Alice Nemir, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Vice-Pres.-Ph. Ed.: Carol Hooper, 331 Cajon 
Street, Redlands, Calif. 

Vice-Pres.-Rec.: Glenn Arnett, San Diego 
County Schools, San Diego, Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mercedes Gugisberg, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquer 
que. 

Representative to National: /ueil Weed 
Guthrie, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Convention Manager: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah 
Agricultural College, Logan. 


State Association Presidents 
Arizona: Kathryn E. Young, 1935 E. Lind 
Rd., ‘Tucson. 
California: Harold Schoenfeld, Alameda 
Co. Schools, 440 Broadway, Oakland. 
Nevada: Mitchell Lobrovich, Reno HS., 
Reno. 


New Mexico: Fred Hinger, Dept. of Phys 
Educ., Portales 

Utah: Pauline Fuller, Utah Agricultural 
College, Logan. 
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ELMON L. VERNIER ’ 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


For many years I have realized that membership in 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation is almost a necessity for good 


teachers of health or physical education. 


Because 


of this, I encourage all of my staff to join. 

We find in Baltimore that the publications and 
services of the AAHPER stimulate our program, con- 
tribute to our sources of materials, and help us keep 
up to date on new events and outstanding or original 


techniques or methods. 


Meeting together, reading 


professional publications, and joining in group, 
committee, or Association work are all part of our 
in-service training program for teachers. 


The AAHPER is our professional organization. Its 
success depends upon the combined efforts of its 


members. 


It deserves wholehearted support. 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
Regular $ 5.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 


Professional 10.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 2.50 


(Includes $2 tor Journal) 


Student 
Professional 4.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 


News for Members 


Thanks for letting us greet you 
with this first issue of the 1952-53 
school year. Be sure to make the 
JouRNAL welcome in the coming 
months by using the blank below, if 
you have not yet renewed. 

Membership benefits now include 
purchase of AAHPER publications 
at a ten per cent discount. That's 
good news to those of you who are 
building up your professional li- 


Advertisers 
in this Issue 


Aldrich and Aldrich, Inc. 
Athletic Institute, The 

Beacon Falls Rubber Footwear 
Berman Chemical Co. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

Broderick Co., Tom 

Capezio, Inc. 

Cereal Institute, The 

Champion Knitwear Co. 
Chatila and Co., A. : 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd. 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Coca-Cola Co., The 

Converse Rubber Co. 

Dolge Co., C. B. 

Driver, Helen |. 

Gilbert, Pia 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 
Hillerich and Bradsby Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Larsen, Marjorie S. 

Lea and Febiger 

Leader Publications 
MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 
McArthur and Sons, George 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Moore Co., E. R. 

Mosby Co., C. V. 

National Dairy Council 
National Sports Equipment Co. 
New York University 


brary. Order yours early! NSWA 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 120! 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Personal Products Corp. 
Porter Corp., J. E. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Russell Records 

Saunders Co., W. B. 

Selva and Sons, Inc. 


Address 


New Renewal Square Dance Associates 
(Type of membership) Superior Sportswear Co. 


enclosed Tampax, Inc. 


() Please bill me. 
Teela-Wooket Camps 
“Today's Health Magazine’ 
Toni Co., The 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Wheat Flour Institute 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Sept. 52 Jan. °53 


(No subscription available without membership.) 
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better FIT 
makes better 
SWIMMERS 


BR ODERI CK 


s Most Popula: 
Education 


'T here's plenty of give and 

take for active swimmers in these fine swim 
suits that keep their form fitting com- 

fort, in and out of the pool! Made bette 
by leading manulacturers of tank suits... 


headquarters for all swim and pool accessories. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


Foim Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 40 Standard for years 
#147 Skirtless $21.00 doz. 
41497 Front Skirt $30.00 doz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model in sizes 32 to 42 
#140 Skirtless $30.00 doz. 
#1450 Front Skirt $36.00 doz. 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes Copen Royal Scarlet Green 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 : ; 4 
#30 Skirtless $16.50 doz. these when your w 
Copen, Roval, and Scarlet—Fast Vat Dyes ERICK 
#20 Shirtless $13.50 doz. 
Oxtord Gres—Fast Vat Dve 


Send for Swim Accessories Catalog B 


Supply Co. 


140 Broadway New York 1, N. 
Murray Hill 5-8656 


PES 
t ‘ 
for action. Attached elas- 
tures a trim looking fai- 
_lored collar and notched 
_ing, and yoke. back, ting 
or 
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GUENDALE 4, CALIF. 
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In the practice gymnasium at Kansas Stcte College, 
Manhattan, Kans., there are six Porter 226B Ceiling- 
Suspended-and-Braced basketball backstops and four 
Porter 219B Wall Fold-Up backstops. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Whether it’s backstops for basketball or 
P . The gymnasium and field house at Kansas State Col- 
apparatus for gymnastics, Porter is the le h 
dimendabile eousce. Bor years Poceer ties ge are an impressive unit on the campus at Man- 
y' hattan, Kansas. Porter backstops provide sturdy and 
supplied the nation’s leading schools, — attractive facilities for students’ use. 
versities, clubs and communities. And it’s 
not surprising! Nearly a century of qual- 
ity manufacturing skill is coupled with 
the successful solution of countless plan- CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 
ning and installation problems for insti- If you are equipping an existing build- 
H ing or planning a new one, Porter's 
tutions large and small. This vast expcri cn tb ven. 
ence puts the stamp of reliability on obligation. Write today. Years of ex- 
: rience stand behind every Porter 
Porter. Why not consult our engineers ae 
concerning your problems? No obliga- 
tion. And you will find Porter’s people 
are pleasant to do business with. 


THE J. E. PO RT 7 ik Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO NFFICE: G64 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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